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Qience Fare LAST CONCERT TOUR 
an C) YALIER DE KONTZKI’S PIANOFORTE 
RECITALS (through the principal towns of the United King- 
dom) will commence September 5th. Artists—Madlle. Liebhart, 
Signor Mario. Violin, Signor Sivori (his first appearance in 
Englane these four years). Solo Pianoforte, Chevalier de 
Kongski. Conductor, Mr. Walter Maynard. Acting Manager, 
Mr. R. propter_ Caste. All communications respecting en- 
gagements to addressed to Messrs. Rudall, Hoes, Carte 


and Co. ( Concert, i : 
pak ok Opera, and Choir Agency), 20, Charing-cross, 





h R. KUHE will ad a PIANOFORTE RE- 

CITAL at the Spa Saloon, Scarborough, next Thursday, 
when he will perform selections from the works of Beethoven, 
Mendelssohn, Chopin, Stephan Heller, Rubinstein, Thalberg, 
Blumenthal, and several of his own Compositions. 





\ DLLE. DRASDIL will Sing “ He is upon the 
i lonely deep,” by Kate Lucy Ward (composer of ‘The 
Weaver”), on August 17th, at Cardiff; 18th, Swansea ; 19th, 
Aberdare, Werxas & Co., 16, Hanover-street. 





Zz 

N ISS BANKS will Sing “Ah! my heart is 
\ weary,” by Kate Lucy Ward (composer of ‘“ The 
Weaver”), during her engagement in Ireland, commencing 
August 15th. Wassxss & Co., 16, Hanover-street. 





i ISS BERRY-GREENING requests that all 

communications relative to Concert engagements,\ Les- 
sons or Oratorios, for town or country, be addressed to her, care 
ef Messrs. Chappell, 50, New Bond-street, London, W. 





ISS KATHLEEN S. COPELAND, of the 
Royal Academy of Music, gives instruction on the 
pianoforte, lessons in harmony, &c., either at her own resi- 
dence or at the residences of her pupils. References :—Mrs. 
Anderson (Pianist to the Queen), Lady Thompson, Jules Bene- 
dict, a OS. Terms on application to Miss Copeland, Selby 
House, -common, S.W. 





R. HARLEY VINKING ail sing L. Emanuel’s 
new Ths Charm,” ‘3 
Adiiress, for Conserta, Oratorion, &c., 28, 0ld Loud shire 





HE ADVERTISER wishes to obtain a SITUA- 

IN for his brother as ASSISTANT or SALESMAN ina 

music wapehouse in London. He is a good musician, both practi- 

cally and theoretically, and understands the mechanism of the 

— and forte. He has gentlemanly manners and good 

address. lary required moderate. Address, J. 8, H., 2, 
Birchmore-terrace, Cardington-street, N.W. 





ANTED as Assistant in a Music Business, 

a young man of good address, who can tune and play 

the piano fairly. Will be treated as one of the family, and have 

unusual advantages for self-improvement, the connection being 

of a very quiet and select character. Address, J. Ridgway, 
Waterloo House, Southampton. 





ANTED A SITUATION AS RESIDENT OR 
DAILY GOVERNESS to young children, or would 
take a situation in a Preparato 


School, with a view to 
ip. E. B., Miss Taylor, 62, Lamb's Conduit- 
strect, Russell-square. 





HARMONIUMS BY MUSTEL. 


PARRA” 


INVENTIONS IN THE HARMONIUM BY M. MUSTEL, 


LA DOUBLE EXPRESSION. 

By this system the performer can produce simultaneous 
shades of expression of the most varied character. The tone 
may be in or diminished over one part of the key-board, 
while it remains without change on the other part. The hands 
of the performer are thereby rendered entirely independent, as 
the effects are produced by pedals. 


FORTE EXPRESSI?,. 
The pneumatic swells in this stop act independently, and can 
be cool separately or together. . 
THE HARPE EOLIENNE, 


like that of the Voix Celeste, is formed ef two rows of reeds 
which vibrate simultaneously. The combination producés a 





very agreeable peculiarity of tone. 
PRICES: 
Eighteen Stops. Percussion. Rosewood .. £125 0 0 
” ”» ” Walnut .... 135 0 0 





Massns, CRAMER & CO. have beén appointed Sole Agents in 
Great Britain and Ireland for these celebrated Harmoniums, 
and they are now on view at their Harmonium Gallery, 


201, REGENT STREET, W. 





SONGS OF THE RHINELAND. 


APPR APRAAPRALD AAA SO 


GTUDENTS® SONGS 
BURGHER SONGS 
GOLDIEERS: SONGS 

Y CLESLIEDER 

opened with special Symphonies and Accom- 


pantments by ALBERTO Ranpgcesr. 


RANSLATED by L. H. F. pv Terreavx. 


German words attached, 





Now Published. 

. TRUE UNTO DEATH. (Der treue Tod.) Volkslied. 
THE LIVELONG DAY. (Den lieben langen Tag. 
. THE MILI-WHEEL. (In cinem kuhlen Grunde.) 
GOOD NIGHT. (Gute Nacht.) 
FRIENDSHIP. (Preis der Freundschaft.) 
RHINE SONG, (Sie sollen ghn nicht haben.) 
THE LOCKSMITH’S PRENTICE. (Der Schlossergesell.\ 
THE LESSON OF YOUTH. (Jahre kommen Jahre 

gehen.) 

9. THE FORGET-ME-NOT. (Das Vergissmeinnicht. 
10. MY PIPE. (An die Pfeife.) 


11. HOME BELOVED, (Lied eires Landmanns in der 
Ferne.) 


12. THE SPINNING WHEEL. (Marianchens Spinnerlied.. 
13. MAY MORNING. (Mailied am Morgen.) 

“14. HOPE. (Die Hoffnung.) 
15. MERRY AND WISK. (Es kann ja nicht tmmer s 


bleiben.) 
144. THE ear ng = 9 hea (Abschied der 
17. IAGO'S TOAST. (Soldatenspruch aus Othello.) 
18. THE HAPLESS SERENADE. (Der Standchensanger 


und der Nachtwichter.) A colloquy between the 
Minstrel and the Policeman. 


19. THE VIOLET AND THE MAIDEN, (Das Veilchen 
und das Madchen.) 


20. KING SOLOMON. (Nach Salomo.) 
21. GLADNESS GIFT OF GODS. (An die Freude.) 


22. MY MARION. (Mariandel.) Traditional. A humorous 
Volkslied. 

23. TILL WE MEET. (Wiedersehn). 

24. = — Is OFF THE BRANCHES.  (Ilerbst- 
ied. 

25, UNA THE TRUE. (Una.) 

96. THE FAITHFUL HEART, (Lied der Treuce.) 

27. = LAST FAREWELL. (Noch cinmal muss.) Votks- 


28. A LIFE FOR OLD OLYMPIANS. 
Paradies.) 


29. HILDA’S WOOING. (Iulda’s Werbung.) 

30. ROUND THE BOTTLE. (Sitzen wir in heitern Bunde.) 
31. THIRSTY YEAR. (Was tstdas fir cin durstig Jahr.) 
82. I SAT AND SPUN. (Die Spinnerin.) 

$3, SWISS BOY'S PARTING. (Abschied.) Volkslied, 


Sr aae err 





(Das Rheinwein 





PRICE 8s. EACH NUMBER. 
The Series to be Continued. 
—..... 
«There is more in them than in the vast majority of songs 
now offered to and willingly accepted by amateurs.”—£ra. 


** Both music and words are far in advance of the general run 
of popular English ballads.”—~Ladies’ Own Paper. 





CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Regent Street, W. 


THE CHILD’S OWN SINGING BOOK: 


OLD SONGS FOR YOUNG SINGERS, 
WITH AN 
EASY ACCOMPANIMENT FOR THE PIANOFORTE 
EDITBD AND SELECTED BY 
MARIA & WILLIAM HUTCHINS CALLCOTT 
Post Free 25 Stamps. 








Lonpon ; 
CRAMER & CO, LIMITED, 201, 








“JRISH DIAMONDS,” “MUSIC BOX,” and 
“MONOGRAM CAPRICE,” latest compositions of 
Wutut8 Parx for the Pianoforte. . 


Cuantns Jxrrerys, 57, Berners-atreet, 
|» yaaa COCKS & CO”S NEW MUSIC. 


EACE BE STILL. Sacred Song. Words from 


Holy Writ, music by Mics M, Linpsay (Mrs, J. W. Bliss). 
Free hy post, 18 stamps. 


HE CAUSE of ENGLAND'S GREATNESS, 

J. L. Harrox. Price 3s. A song founded on anecdote, 

and possessing a fine broad melody, united to words expressive 

of noble sentiment, which will ensure its welcome to English 

homes, Was three times demanded and performed by the 
Buxton Brass Band. Tost free for 18 stamps. 


F A MAN DOES HIS DUTY HE NEEDN'T 
DESPAIR. Song. Written by C.J, Rows. Muale by J. 
L. Hatrox, Free by post for 18 stamps, 


\ EBER’S LAST WALTZ for the PIANO. 
FORTE, By Gro. F, Wer (the favourite arrangement. 
4s., free by post for 24 stamps. 


LIST of the newest PIANOFORTE PIECES 


and SONGS, just issued, gratis and post free, 


AMILTON’S MODERN INSTRUCTIONS for 

the PIANOFORTE. 74rd edition, 4s. ; free by poat for 

28 stamps. ‘It is unapproached by anything of the kind that 

has hitherto been produce:d,”—Oriental Cirewlar, “Tt is; par 

excellence, the book for bheginners.’’—Scholastic Regreter. 

London, published only by Ronaxr Cocks & Co., New Bnr- 
lington-strect, and of all musicsellers and booksellers, 











NOW READY, 


CRAMER'S DANCE MUSIC. 


PRICE SIXPENCE EACH NUMBER. 
Free by Post for SEVEN Stamps. 


No. 1, 
The Florence Waltz oo - Cuoantes Goprnar. 
Le Saphir Quadrille .. 6. ee ws a a 
The Wind-up Galop ee ee ee ” ” 
No. 2. 


The Cymbeline Mazurka .. +» Grrann Staster, 
The Lancers Quadrilles, Arranged by Cattcorr, 
The Woodland Whispers Waltzes +» Grnatp Stanurr, 


Les Rats Quadrilles oe * +. G. Repu. 

The Pollee-Wollce-Hama Galop ., +» Hayat pa Vintrens 
No. 3. 

The Chopin Waltzes oe oe +s Harat pp Vitrimas, 

The Schubert Quadrilles » e 

The Oaks Galop - ee ee ee 0 a 

Jour-de-Téte, Polka-Mazurka .. ee ” eo 
No, 4. 


The William Tell Quadrille ee «» Luror Anprtt, 
The Popular Polka .. ee a ee - ” 
L’Arditi Waltz ee oe oe ee 0” 9 
La Farfaletta, Polka-Mazurka ., co h(OU® 





The above Four Parts, bound in One Volume, illus” 
trated cover, gilt edges, dc., Price 2s. 





Lonpon : CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 


STRINGENT LOZENGES OF THE RED GUM 
OF AUSTRALIA.—For Relaxed Throat, in Bottles, 2s. 
MURIATE OF §MMONIA LOZENGES, 
In Bottles, 28. Useful for chitis, by loosening the phlegm 
and -— x3 —— eo of coughing. 
P . W. 


A SQUIRE, 
Chemists on the Establishmeng in Ordinary to 
THE QUEEN, 
Gazetted August 8th, 1887— December 31st, 1967), 
277, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 





R. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE.— 


For in iting and enriching the voice, and removing 
affections throat’ has mai its high character for a 
quarter of a , and the flattering testimonials received 


Grisi, Persiani, Lablache, and many of the Gorey and 
Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues. No V ist or 
Public Speaker should be without this inveluable Lazenge. To 
be obtained of all Wholesale and Retail Chemists in the United 
Kingdom, : 
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BRIGHTON. 


CRAMER & COS 


PIANOFORTE & HARMONIUM WAREROOMS, 
64, WEST STREET. 


ae ee 


A large Stock of First-class Instru- 
ments, by all the Best Makers, for Sale or Hire. 


Pianofortes of every description on 
their Three Years’ System. 

Pianofortes and Harmoniums let out 
on Hire from One Month, 


Repairs and Contracts for Tunings 
undertaken. 


CRAMER & CO.’S BRIGHTON BRANCH, 
64, WEST STREE%. 


eS 








KEW sonas BY JULES BEN EDICT. 





‘*HALCYON DAYS.” 
** BOCCHINA.” 
“ON THE MOUNTAINS.” 
Wonps py tas Hon. Mrs. NORTON, 


Composed for and sung by 

CHRISTINE 
Post free for 25 stamps each. 
Cramer & Co., 201, mapanetoers. 


MDLLE. NILSSON. 


TWELVE FAVOURITE SONGS, 
ARRANGED FOR PIANOFORTE, 
BY 


Jos. RUMMEL. 

No. 1. agg to the Moun- | No. 8. od a eating of my own 
tain. 

2. Ilma. 9. The cher Witch. 

8. The  Mill-whocl. 10. My own my guiding 

4. Courtly Dove. star. 

5. L’Ardita. 11. The Fisher Girl 

6. Fandango. (Balfe.) 12. Litule cares the Robin. 

7. She wore a wreath. 


Paice 3s. RACH. 
Loxpoxw: CRAMER & CO, LIMITED, 201, Recent Stage. 


NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 


FANTASIAS, TRANSORIPTIONS, &e. 














8. d. 
Bertawa, BM. Weverhe .. cece rcccceccvscccccecevscssocss & O 
Baumraetpna, d. Tyrolienme ........ceeseeeeereeee 3 0 
Ds Lrao, BE, Ernst’s Elegie.........scccccccscesseeee B C 
as rae! ) |. Perrerrrevererere rere ce iii 3 
eo oe Lem Blaette.. 0. oe cr oevvee cece veces 3 0 
as op Marguerite 2.0... cccccese secccccecs 8 0 
Favanonn, R. Trovatore (Duett) ......scseceeeeeeeee 5 OC 
oe PEE os nkcddesscomsiaccnnae 2S 
Gouisert!, E. o_o tik om oe 
Kvuus, W. The Sea. ned insnseistreesasenciscse SS 
aa Brave old cok . pvesnspescocccosecosonees @ 
Kosrruitz, E. Chilpéric (Hervé) ecrecvenccsccccoccee @ 6 
- oo «sigh Aire .. 0... .scccccccccccsccvccccs & C 
= ° Pres Wun Ruisseau........scee.eseeeee 4 0 
Lutz, W.M. Challenge March .......... - 8 0 
Mopis, J.M. Operatic Melodies, Six Numbers ll, Una 
Furtiva, 2. Io son ricco. 8, Dal tuo 
stellato, 4. Di tanti palpiti. 5. Che 
faro senza. 6. Ah forsee lui ..,.each 3 0 
Narion, S. Chilpéric (Hervé).....escsececeeeeeceeree 4 0 
- L’Oca del Cairo......sccccesssecvcesseese 4 0 
Raypano, A. Chant du paysan cecosecesecesseeeeeess 8 O 
- Wapolitame occ cocccccccccccccccccesoes B O 
* BOGS 00 vccccccccesocccccccececccconcess 8 O 
on Sur le lac ....+. ° . 8 0 
i“ Fantastic Valeo 0... cccccscccccscccscccsss 4 @ 
Rivenawt, F. Bach's Bourrée (Transcription) .,........ 3 0 
Smits, C. Three Sketches......cccccscosssesseveseses 8 O 
» Cpbella 2... cc ccceccovere 8 0 
Srinpizax, H. Slamber sweetly ..... wee 8 O 
Sunasxs, J. F. Bijoux Operatiques, Six Numbers i—1. 
Batti Batti. 2. Ah perdona, 38. I) mio 
tesoro,, 4. Voi che sapete, 6. Dove 
sono, 6. Sullaria.......++.++.+-each 3 0 
Tonat, L. Spray of Ocean .....cseseeecersressereveees BO 
“o Babbling Streams ......s0eessseeressseese 8 O 
Wouizsmacrt, H.A. Mars,Grand Marche............ 8 0 
‘ Pm Weldme 2. ro crcccecccssecceosscs & O 
” ” L’ Eeperance ..vesessceeese soooee BO 


LONDON: CRAMER & CO, LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, W, 











CRAMER'S 
GLEES AND PART MUSIC. 





No. s. d. 
DB. BOMARNEED 6... ccccccccccctcccoccsccscscccsen © 2 
2. O Salutaris Hostia.......00.eeseseeeeeeeee+,Gounod 0 2 
8. Ave Vern sos oscstssesse sense ...Gounod 0 8 
4. The Faded Rose. . i ‘G. Callcott 0 3 
5. Sweet Vesper Hymn .. .-H. Smart 0 3 
6. The Cuckoo sings in the Poplar Tree. a. ‘A. "Macfarren 0 8 
S BO ssccenee wen ..J. Barnby 0 2 
8. Merrily wake Music’ s ; Measure .. coecee .- Barnett 0 3 
9. Cradle Song.. . ° “Hl. Smart 0 8 
10. Safe Home ! (Dr. Neale’ 8 , Funeral 1 Tiymn).. . Willing 0 8 
11. Harvest Home ....cccccssee ~ y* Mecharren 0 8 
SE, THe Fe nas ke en tendewcdcn ceesed G. A. Macfarren 0 5 
13. La, the Early Beam of ecsanied se peecee M.W. Balfe 0 3 
errr rere ..G. A. Macfarren 0 3 
15. By Babylon’s Wave. aseeene -.-Gounod 0 6 

16. Cheer up, Companions . co cccccccocsce cody OC, Becker @ 8 
BY. Tid Benet Ge TAG os cn scccccicesccesacsce Dr. Crotch 0 3 
18, Bless’d be the Home .............+++ee000. Benedict 0 2 
19. Crocuses and —: oe coocececseeH Smart 0 8 
20 Lo, Star-led Chiefs . onepes.coccee +++-Dr. Crotch 0 8 

21. The Joys of Spring.. -»--H. Smart 0 3 


Protect and Guide Thee 

G. A. Macfarren 
23. Wine, Wine, the Senate art! ..M. W. Balfe 
24. Thoughts of Home. eee ..J. Benedict 
25. O, hear ye not, Maidens. Dipae.cernweeeiha H. Smart 
26. Now the Sun has mounted high ....G. A. Macfarren 


22. May the Saints 


27, Hymn to Cynthia.. . H. Smart 
28. In Days of Lang Syne. "._Niedermeyer 
29. Though the World with Tranaport ..W. Wallace 


30. Light as Fairy foot can fall .. e. M . Von Weber 
31. Fill the Shining Goblet ................John Parry 
82. The Merry Gipaies... ..cccececcceccscccoesede WER 
33. Mild Star of Eve.... . ° ...T, Welsh 
34. While Shepherds ,.........++....++..3. F. Simpson 
35. Glory to the Caliph ....-.seeeeees C. M. Von Weber 


ecooooooocoococooooocooooeoeoeco 
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36. Land of Wonders ........ ..H. Smart 
37. Shepherd’s Cot .......... 6 «...T. Welsh 
88. In a Cell or Cavern deep .. +.».Jdobn Parry 
89. The Meeting of Ships ...... socccece sd» Moore 
40. O, tell me, shall my Love be Myn ne .. Bianchi Taylor 
re er ee John Old 
42. I wish to Tune my Quiv'ring ........ T. F. Walmsley 
43, Ye Little Birds that Sit and Sing...,...... H. Smart 
44. At first the Mountain Rill.......... G. A. Macfarren 
45. Angels that around us ..........004- W. V. Wallace 


46. The Wood, the Wood, the Gay Greenwood 


G. A. Macfarren 0 3 
47. Vintager’s Evening Song ................+-F. Mori 0 6 
48. Peace to the Mem'ry of the Brave ....W. V. Wallace 0 3 
49. Over the Dark Blue Waters ......C. M. Von Weber 0 4 
60. Trumpet BIOW ...6.-+0-. cece teceeveeeeees-Gounod 0 4 





LONDON ;: 
CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Recenr Srreer. 


NEW DANCE MUSIC. 





Arvitt, L. Lancashire Witches Waltz ............ 
Lutz, W. M. Blue Bell Waltz... ......secccccccscocese 
2 Rose of the Alps Waltz ......escesseees 
Po Bon Bon Quadrilles ......05°' ss eeeeee es 
“ Squib Galop ...... seeeeee 
Maraiortr, C. H. R. Christine Nilsson Waltz., sn s0eseeee 
Chilpéric —, ee se ceee 
- ~ canal ne ep edes'nece 
Mrneans, H. "Bridal Bells Galop.. beh cuiesedoes 
Monstcomery, W. H. Magic Waltz $0 00.00 90.08 06 00 00 60 
Mvuacuavs, F. Chilpéric Walts ........secsccceccces 
Revatuy, F. Bouquet Quadrilles .. ee0eee 
Ricnanpsoy, J. Brigand Galop .....sseceees 


” ” 


One ROOK ROR RE EE 
eccoeooeoooecoooco™ 





LONDON: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 


NEW COMIC SONGS. 


Cod liver of]. H. 8. Leigh ....cccccsccccccccce ce cccves 
the Story of a Naughty little oi Ditto . eves 
Uncle John. Ditto .......0seeeee 00 on'00 00:00 98 0008 
the Cats. Howard Paul.. 06 00 00 00 00.60 00 00 en bees 
Che Fancy Bazaar. G. W. Hunt . eae 2 00 ceee 


Cramer & Co, Limited, 201, paar oe w. 


RENDANO, A. 


Chant du Paysan (Morceau maagnaeeneys coon 8 
Laura (Mazurka) .... cesececooce 8 
Napolitaine (Valse de Salon) . oe ccvecccece 3 
Sur le Lac gt cocccccceccscaccecsterce BO 
Fantasie-Valee......ccsececsseccsccccconccsene & 

These compositions are cnmetieds effective, _— 
horoughly original {u sty] le, Inclodious and pleasing, an 
ng no 


Caamsa & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 
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NEW SONGS. 


———— 


cocoeoocosoocoeoocoooooocoooocoOoSooSoSoSooS™ 


ay TR, Tie: DU GRD oss: ss:00 se seenessicccs 
Birds were telling one another. In A flat (s.) and F (m.s.) 
Birthday Song. Reyloff (M.s. — 
Bride, The. Bruguiere ......0....06 
Bocchina. Benedict (s.) . 69.d000 be 
Butterfly Song. Hervé (a. we) .. 
Clasp hands, and say good-bye. St. " Germaine ( 8). 
Cleansing Fires. Gabriel. In C and E flat (n.) . 
Cod Liver Oil. H. 8S. Leigh ........... 
Exile’s Song of Home. Distin “dae soins 
Fairy Queen, The. Barnett (8.)...... 000 e000 
Fireside Dreams. Reyloff (B.) .......... 
First and Last Kiss. Douglas Qs. or B.).. 
Frou Frou. Stanislaus (7.).. anaeade 
Halcyon Days. Benedict. In E flat or P ss ). 
How many? Benedict (1.) . eoewen vpeese 
If! German Reed. ......... wr anonee Spence. senees 
I Love Thee. Balfe. In G flat and E flat 5 ee 
I’m a Fisherman bold. Distin (B.) ..........seeeeeees 
I'm faithful to Thee. Harvey (S.)......sesseeeseeevees 
Tavibe ai Mate. TRGAMO(B.)  ce.ccscce ce 0c cccccecece 
Love me for Love’s sake. Halévy (7.) ....essee005 eo ceee 
Message from the Sea. Douglas (s. or " 00 09 se ce cencece 
Miller’s Maid. Distin (1.) . oc ep c0ee 
Mill Stream and River. Wallace (a or 8. Ls: oe ov ec ccecs 
My hope is o’er. Hervé (s.) . dente cecaia ae 
Only to love her. Santley (m) . setnebcbee sedeneneeneses 
Over the Rolling Sea. —e oe cece cecececcescoes 
Syren’s Spel]. Taylor (s.) ... ve ee eeeece ce co cccee 
Thy Voice across my Spirit falls. "Bt. Germaine (c.) .... 
Waiting. Kattern (s.).. 000 0e co ee cece ce ce eececes 
Warning, The. Callcott (s.) . S006 000s0000 00 ener cecnce’ 
Work still todo. Douglas (T.) ....ssceseceersecececs 
Fala. TBE) cco ence ccevcetece secs ve 


> = © 
phy there Rely tPA: Beet EN Re CE I Neo 





LONDON: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, W, 





Price 12s., in handsome gilt cloth, red edges, 


THE ROUNDS, CATCHES, AND CANONS 
OF ENGLAND; 

A COLLECTION OF SPECIMENS OF THE SIXTEENTH, 
SEVENTEENTH, AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 
ADAPTED TO MODERN USE. 

The Words Revised, Adapted, or Re-written by 
Tue Rev. J. POWELL METCALFE. 
The Music Selected and Revised, 

Anp AN Intropuctory Essay on Tar Rise axD PRoGRESS oF 
THE Rounp, Catcu, AND Canon ¢ 
Atso Biograrnicat Notices OF THE ComPosERs, 
Written by 
EDWARD F. RIMBAULT, LL.D., 


Cae of the Royal Academy of Music at Stockholm ; Corre- 
nding Member of the Society of Antiquaries, Scotl and ; 
3 usical Examiner in the Royal College of Preceptors, &c. 





CRAMER & CO., LIMITED, 201, Recent Street, W. 





Price 34d., 
“WHILE SHEPHERDS WATCHED THEIR 
FLOCKS BY NIGHT.” 
NEW CHRISTMAS CAROL FOR FOUR VOICES, 
WITH ACCOMPANIMENT, 


BY 


JAMES F. SIMPSON 





Lonpon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 





RAMER’S CHEAP UNIFORM EDITIONS of 
the SONATAS of BEETHOVEN, MOZART, and 

HAYDN :— 

Beethoven’s Sonatas for Pianoforte Solo, complete in paper 
covers, 4s. 6d. ; or handsomely bound in cloth boards, gilt 
extra, 7s. 6d. 

Menest' 's oy for Pianoforte Solo, complete in paper covers, 


th, 6s. 
Haya? any Ten Selected Sonatas, paper covers, 1s. 6d.; cloth, 


Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 
Py OCA DEL CAIRO. Mozart’s posthumous 
4 


Opera Buffa, ‘‘ L’'Oca del Cairo,” with I words, as 
Drury Lane, is now published, 





produced at the Italian Opera, 
price 10s. 
Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 





HE ROSE OF SAVOY. Drawing-room Operetta 
for Young Ladies. Music by Luic Borpess. This 
Musical Play is specially adapted for _School-examinations, 
Kvening-parties, &c. It contains three principal réles—soprano, 
mezzo-soprano, contralto—and chorus. Frne Ri is in one act, 
with adaptable yenry A the music light and sparkling. 
handsome cover, with illustrated title-page. Price 5s. nett. 


Crane & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-strect, W, 
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LOFTY AND LOWLY. 





I was a humble working man, 
She was a lady born— 
And yet the blood that within me ran 
The proudest need never scori. 
Still, I was but a labourer, 
Weary and worn with toil, 
Daring to lift my eyes to her, 
The lady of all the soil. 


O, how my bosom would swell and ache, 
As though ‘neath the knife or dirk, 

When, at morn, her dainty course she’d take 
Near to me at my work ! 

Near to me, as I laboured there, 
Tossing the yellow hay; 

Wondering where was my birthright—where ? 
Or was it all spent away ? 


I knew that my blood was as pure as hers— 
Had flowed from one common wave,— 
Alas! how man in his wisdom errs ! 
I was there as her humblest slave. 
I knew her position was far above 
My own, with its ceaseless toil, 
Yet I in my madness, had dared to loye 
The lady of all the soil. 


One day, as she passed, her robe of blue 
Was wafted against my cheek, 

And, oh! in that moment she little knew, 
How trembled my lips to speak. 

The delieate robe she drew aside, 
With a gesture cold and grave, 

And went on her way in silent pride— 
For what was I but a slave ? 


What was I but a noxious weed, 
To be trampled beneath her feet ? 
What my heart’s burnings, that hers should heed? 
Or its beatings, that hers should beat ? 
What was I but a working man— 
A labourer, then, as now ? 
Earning my bread by the sweat that ran 
In streams from my aching brow. 


And yet I loved her !—with that deep love 
Which only the angels know— 
A love which the spirits of saints above 
May bear to us worms below. 
I loved her well,—and my faithful heart 
Shall ne’er from this hope be riven, 
We shall meet again, where we shall not part, 
United—at length—in heaven! 
Nanniz Lampert. 








PROVINCIAL. 





The Worcester Cathedral Restoration Fund now 
amounts to £15,996. 





A new organ, combining great power wlth variety 
of composition, has just been opened in the Church 
of St. Mary, Dilwyn. The organ was built by Mr. 
Nicholson, of Worcester. 





Mr. and Mrs. Howard Paul made their first public | 
appearance in England since their return from the 
United States on Monday last at the Spa, Sear- 
borough. They were greeted with a crowded 
audience. 


Buckstone, Jun. 
any qualifications for an actor. 
the company in Liverpool, Miss Robertson and Mr. 
Kendal have gained many more friends, and have 
been received each evening with enthusiasm. 
week several members of the Holborn Company are 
playing in “Behind the Curtain.” 
English Opera Company will re-open the Alexandra 
Theatre on Monday next. 
Mdme. Haigh-Dyer, Mdlle. Mariani, Miss Adele 
Alessandri, Mr. W. Parkinson, Mr. C. Durand, and 
the celebrated Payne Family. 
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a second piece is ‘* Honour and Arins.” 


of theatricals. 
early public career commenced on the stage. 


reliable critic of theatrical performances. 


the time of his death. 





Park, and the Peel Park. 








Miss Teresa Furtado commenced a short engage- 
ment on Monday evening at the Belfast Theatre | 
Royal. It being the first night of the season, the 
building was very full, and the receptions accorded to 
the lessee and Mrs. Warden and the old acquaintances 
were very warm. ‘One Touch of Nature,” “ Green 
Bushes,” and “ Whitebait at Greenwich,” were 
played. In the first two Miss Furtado appeared as 
Constance Belmour and Miami. The same bill was 
played on Tuesday, and on Wednesday, ‘ Faint 
Heart never Won Fair Lady,” ‘* Masks and Faces,” 
and ‘* The Bonnie Vishwife,”’ were performed. Mr. 
D. McLaren’s Diorama of Scotland is drawing good 
houses at the Victoria Hall. The concert company 
which accompany it is a good one and gives satis- 
faction to the visitors. 


The Haymarket Company concluded their engage- 
ment at the Liverpool Amphitheatre, on Saturday 
last, when ‘‘ New Men and Old Acres” was performed. 
Miss Madge Robertson, Mr. Howe, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Chippendale sustained their parts capitally. 
only weak part in the performance was that of Mr. 
We cannot find that he possesses 
During the stay of 


The 


This 
Loveday’s 


The principals are 


The death of Mr. George Lemon Saunders, which 
took place at Bridlington last Saturday, requires a 
passing notice from us. 
author of several dramas, successfully produced at 
the Theatre Royal, Sheffield. The first one, entitled 
** Klise; or, @ Tale of the Isle of St. Lucia,” was 
represented about ten years ago, with Mr. Wybert 
Reeve and Mr. Charles King in the principal 
characters, and enjoyed a lengthy run. 


The deceased was the 


The title of 
The comedy 
of ‘* Three Hundred Pounds a Year" was also from 
the pen of Mr. Saunders, and some time ago was 
played with considerable success in Sheffield. 
Besides contributing to the dramatic literature of | 
the day Mr. Saunders has been a staunch supporter 
The profession had always his | 
kindly sympathy, owing no doubt to the fact that his 
For 
many years the deceased gentleman has been a 
The 
interment took place on Wednesday, the ceremony 
being of a public nature, and the death of Mr, 
Saunders has caused general regret in the town. 
The deceased was the son of a small tradesman in 
Bath, and brother to the present learned Recorder 
of that city, and was only fifty-three years of age at 


The Mayor, Corporation, and people of Manchester 
were engaged on Saturday afternoon in opening a 
new People’s Park. Rather more than twenty years 
ago a liberal subscription was raised which enabled 
the friends of the working classes to purchase three 
estates in close proximity to the boroughs of Man- 
chester and Salford, to be converted into parks for 
their recreation and enjoyment, and they were 
respectively named the Queen’s Park, the Philip's 
Since the time when 
these parks were purchased Manchester has vastly 
increased in population, and the townships of Hulme 
and Chorlton-upon-Medlock (south-west of the re- 
maining part of the city) have added probably more 
than 150,000 inhabitants to the population, and it has 
been for the benefit of this densely populated portion 
of the city that a plot of land on their side of the 
town of about 60 acres has been recently purchased 
by the Corporation and eonverted into a publie park | Barnett), composed expressly for the Festival. 
at a cost of something like £60,000, which was more | Wednesday 
than the cost of the other three. The site has been 
conyerted into beautiful pleasure grounds, and 
named the Alexandra Park, and the public dedication 
of this splendid property to the use of the people|An Overture, “ Ouvertura di Ballo” by (A. 8. 





— an 
wind is supplied to the instrument by two large 
double-action bellows, which rise about two feet 
each, and are regulated by a parallel motion, which 
is also an invention of the builder. The touch of 
the manuals, when fully coupled, is as easy as that 
of an ordinary pianoforte. Professor Oakeley 
presided at the organ at both services. The 
voluntaries were a prelude by Brosig; aria from 
“Cantata,” No. 68, by Bach; Occasional overture 
by Handel; and Motet, “Insane et Vanw Curm,” 
by Haydn. At even-song the yoluntasies were 
Andante, from Lefebure-Wely; Andante, Quartet, 
No. 2. Mozart; an extemporanecous prelude; Fugue 
in G Minor, by Bach; and Handel's chorus, * Let 
their celestial coneerts.” In the evening, the Pro- 
fessor gave a recital upon the organ, and displayed 
its powers by many beautiful combinations of 
the stops. 





The following are the final arrangements for the 
Hereford Musical Festival, on August 23, 24, 25, 
and 26. The principal vocalists are Mdlle. Tietjens, 
Miss Edith Wynne, Mdme. Sinico, Mdme. Patey, and 
Miss Marion Severn; Mr. Vernon Rigby, Mr. Mon- 
tem Smith, Mr. Lewis Thomas, and Mr. Santley. 
Conductor, Mr. Townshend Smith. A full choral 
service daily, in the Cathedral. On Tuesday, at 1, 
“ Klijah;” and in the Fivening, at 8, *t Creation,’ 
parts 1 and 2; and J. Barnby’s ‘“ Rebekah.” On 
Wednesday, at 11.30, Sullivan's ‘* Prodigal Son,” 
Spohr's Last Judgment,” and Mozart's 12th Ser. 
vice. On Thursday, at 11.50, Mendelssohn's Reform- 
{ation Symphony, “ Christus,” and 42nd Psalm, and 





| Holme's Cantata, and Selection from Handel. On 
| Friday at 11.30, Handel's ** Messiah.” Grand Con- 
certs will be given in the Shirehall on Wednesday 
and Thursday, at 8. Beethoven's Symphony in B 
flat; Overtures, ‘* Oberon,” ** Semiramide,” and “ Jn 
Memoriam,” by Arthur Sullivan, A Chamber 
Concert will be given on Friday evening. The 
applications for tickets continue to keep up well. For 
the Friday’s performances, the number of places 
taken is unusually large for this period of the year. 
The evening oratorio at the Cathedral is a new 
feature which is naturally exciting great interest. 
It is felt to be especially convenient for strangers, 
especially ladies, who will thus be able to be present 
without change of dress from that worn at the 
morning performances. In the case of a concert at 
the Shirehall, of course, evening dress is the rule, 
which is altogether inadmissible at the Cathedral. 





The following are the final arrangements for the 
Birmingham Festival. Principal vocalists—Mdlle, 
Tietjens, Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington, Miss Edith 
Wynne, Malle. Ilma do Murska, Mdme. Patey, 
Malle. Drasdil, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Vernon Rigby, 
Mr. W. H. Cummings, Mr. Santley, and Signor 
Foli. Solo Pianoforte, Mdme. Arabella Goddard; 
Solo Violin, M. Sainton ; Organist, Mr. Stimpson ; 
Conductor, Sir Michael Costa. ‘The band will 
consist of 139 performers; the chorus of 334 
performers. On Tuesday morning, August 30th, 
Oratorio, “ Elijah” (Mendelssohn). Tuesday even- 
ing, August 30th, a miscellaneous concert, including 
| Cantata, ‘ Paradise and the Peri” (John Francis 





morning, August 81st, Oratorio, 
“ Naaman” (Costa). Wednesday evening, August 
81st, a miscellaneous concert including Cantata, 
“Ode to Shakespeare” (Professor R. P. Stewart) ; 


took place on Saturday with great rejoicing and in| Sullivan), composed expressly for the Festival, and 


the presence of an immense assemblage of spec- 


tators, 





H. Harrison, of Rochdale, at a cost of £1000. 








selections from the works of Beethoven. Thursday 
morning, September Ist, the ‘ Messiah” (Handel). 
Thursday evening, September Ist, a Miscellaneous 


The new organ which has just been erected in the | Concert, including Cantata, ‘* Nala and Damayanti” 
north transept of St. James's Church, Morpeth, was | (Ferdinand Hiller), eomposed expressly for the 
formally opened on the 4th inst., by Mr. H. 8.| Festival. Friday morning, September 2n1, a new 
Oakeley, Professor of Music in the University of | Oratorio, ‘ St. Pettr’”’ (Jules Benedict), first time 
Edinburgh. The instrument was built by Mr. T. 


of performance; and Mozart’s “Requiem.” Friday 


It | evening, September 2nd, Handel's ‘* Samson.” 
has three manuals of 4§ octaves each, and 2) — 

octaves of pedals. The height of the instrument is 
34ft., the breadth 19ft., and the depth 12ft.; the 
manuals and pedals are brought forward to the choir 
stalls. Including couplers, there are 48 stops, and | afternoon a great commemoration at the Crystal 
| the number of pipes in the organ is 2292, The| Palace. The choir, numbering some 4500 voices, 








CONCER'S. 
The Tonic Sol-fa Association held on Wednesday 
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filled the Handel Orchestra. Above a hundred | carries a despatch for the Director of tho Police. 
schools and evening classes in the metropolis were| We all turn back again and hurry off to the 


represented in the choir, which also included con-'| orchestra. 


tingents from several provincial towns. 


The pro-| Director is mounted on a table. 


The band is silenced. The Police 
A terrible silence 


gram, which was well selected, opened with the! prevails, and we hear the paper crinkling in his 


overture to “ Saul,” played on the organ by Mr. | hands as he opens the despatch. 


Coward. A chorus from Handel’s ‘“ Coronation | 
Anthem” was effectively delivered, also two} 
anthems—Kent’s ‘‘ Hear my prayer” (solo and | 
chorus), and Dr. Croft’s ‘Cry aloud and shout,” 
both steadily and freshly sung. Rossini’s chorus, 
“The God of Israel,” elicited a well-deserved 
encore. Mendelssohn’s Psalm, “Judge me, O 
God,” exhibited admirable singing. In the secular 
selection, a part-song, called ‘The Three Chaffers,”’ 
was 60 quaint and so admirably given as to call 
forth a loud bis. One of Mendelssohn's part-songs 
“Parting,” was sung with remarkable attention 
to light and shade. The “ Red Cross Knight” and 
the ‘Soldier's Chorus,” from “ Faust,” also call 
for praise; and this part of the concert included 
“John Anderson, my jo,” a prize glee by Mr. 
Robertshaw, and Bishop's “ Blow, gentle gales.” 
After the concert a performance was given in the 
theatre by the Japanese Troupe, and subsequently 
a selection of pieces was played by Mr. Coward 
for promenade. 





THE THEATRES. 





At the Strand Miss Eleanor Bufton has made 
another successful attempt in legitimate comedy, 
in the part of Lady Elizabeth Freelove in the 
popular comedietta, ‘A Day after the Wedding.” 
This piece is another version of the old story of 
the “Taming of the Shrew.” The best since 
Shakespeare's is Tobin's “ Honeymoon.’ A better 
choice could hardly have been made by Miss 
Bufton in furtherance of her attempts in legiti- 
mate comedy, and her success was in proportion. 








AT THE BERLIN “ZOO.” 





The news of the victory of Weissenburg arrived 
in confused fashion on Thursday night in Berlin. 
Thureday is the promenade night at the Thier- 
garten, and the scene is humorously described by 
a correspondent. He says :—‘The place, formerly 
literally a howling wilderness, consisting of sand, 
gaunt trees, and ill-kept cages of wild animals, 
but now in new hands, beginning to smile with 
little lakes, verdure, and shady walks, was full of 
people when we arrived. Yet though the place 
was supposed to be a place of pleasure, an 
abstracted look was supreme on every countenance, 
Everybody was thinking of those who were absent 
facing the foe. The band played its operatic 
airs; the swans sat listening on the water, 
‘double’ swan and shadow; the ungainly 
flamingoes hung their long, hoavy bills as though 


‘It is nothing,’ 
he says. ‘Read, read,’ shout a thousand voices. 
He reads, ‘The widow of a tailor says that her 
son has run off to the war, and begs me to send 
him back again.’ It is impossible to resist 
laughing; but after that first natural outburst 
we all turn away crest-fallen. But later on the 
good news was confirmed.” 





SALE AT GADSHILL. 








The sale of Mr. Dickens’s household effects, at 
his residence, Gadshill Place, Higham, near 
Rochester, commenced on Wednesday afternoon 
at a little past one o’clock. ‘The effects to be 
sold consisted of household furniture, linen, about 
200 dozen of wines and liquors, china, glass, horse, 
carriages, greenhouse plants, and miscellaneous 
goods. The sale comprised the contents of the 
yard, meadow, garden, conservatory, coach-house, 
harness-room, stable, and chalet. It was singular 
to find a few old flower-pots going for a guinea, a 
wheelbarrow for £1 2s., a coil of rope and sundries 
for 10s., and some pea-protectors for 17s. A small 
stack of new meadow hay, about six loads, fetched 
£29, and a canvas tent £6 15s. Some of the 
garden implements went up to fair prices, under 
the influence of competition, and a lead statue of 
Cupid on a stone pedestal—an ordinary garden 
ornament—brought £6 1lds., after a smart con~ 
test. The flowers, ferns, and contents of the 
vinery and conservatory, realized no very remark- 
able sums; and the carriages, &c., seemed to go 
rather cheaply. A four-wheel spring van fetched 
only £8, an Irish jaunting car £4, a basket 
phaeton £15 15s., a handsome brougham £35 14s., 
and the grey cob, “Trotty Veck,” £21. The 
furniture in the chalet was sold at the chalet 
itself—the auctioneer taking his stand in the 
balcony outside the first floor, and the bidders 
assembling below. Here, a square oak pillar and 
claw table fetched £1 5s.; a longer oak table, 
£1 2s.; an oak seat, with cushions, £1 7s.; an 
oak tool-box, £3 63.; another square oak pillar 
and claw table, £1 11s.; the oak table on which 
Mr. Dickens is said to have written for the last 
time, £5; and a bird’s-eye maple Bergia arm- 
chair (after a great deal of competition), £11. 
This closed the day's proceedings. 





“SATURDAY REVIEW” ON 
DICKENS. 





THE 





The article in the Saturday Review reflecting upon 
Charles Dickens's will has drawn down as much at- 





mesmerised by the dulcet strains. But human 








tention, and even more indignation, as the celebrated 


hearts were far away. What was doing on the “Girl of the Period” essay. As, however, many 


Rhine? How fared the fortunes of the beloved 
Crown Prince? How went it with the dashing 
Frederick Charles? Suddenly a murmur. A 
victory, a victory! French prisoners. So many 
—so many. A rush to the raised orchestra. The 
old bandmaster comes to the front. I will not 
say what be announced. It was a large order, as 
the phrase is. Folks cheered, but disbelieved, 
Where was the director of police? We had just 
that moment spoken to him. He was in the 
gardens. He is found and is interrogated. He 
has heard nothing. But a staff officer has read 
the despatch, and what is more, received orders to 
read it to a detachment of soldiers on guard. Is 
it true? The general opinion is that it is not. 
A brave young boy, offspring of German and 
English parents, cuts about everywhere. Child as 
he is he finds out the staff officer, and the latter 
sticks to his story. Still everybody is incredulous 
for the Director of Police knows nothing of it’ 
Our party resolve to go back to Berlin and find 
out the truth. As we reach the gate of the 





gardens a number of people rush in, one of whom 


have heard some of this indignant commentary who 
| . . 

| have not seen the article itself, we reproduce the 
| most important passages :— 


‘*Mr. Dickens’s last charge to mankind is of the 
nature of a solemn rescript, urbi et orbi, quite as 
much as a testamentary document. It is a pitce 


justificative ; which implies that there is something 


to justify. It is not the first time that Mr. Dickens 
has invited the whole world to survey his private 
and domestic concerns. Ilis will is the complement 
of that strange dccument which Mr. Dickens pub- 
lished—and which Messrs. Bradbury and Evans 
would not allow to be published in a periodical of 
which he was editor and they were proprietors— 
when he separated from his wife. As to the rights 
or wrongs of that separation, or rather of what led 
to it, we pronounce no judgment, because we have 
no means of forming a judgment. Anyhow the in- 
cident furnished a remarkable absence of good taste, 
and, as most people thought, of good feeling, and all 
on one side. Mr. Dickens paraded his domestic life 
to the world; Mrs. Dickens from that day to this 
has kept a modest and creditable silence. That Mr. 
Dickens had wrongs we shall neither deny nor 
affirm; that Mrs. Dickens had none it would be hard 
to believe. One wrong she certainly had: she was 
assailed by her husband in public. Mr. Dickens 





might have had justice all on his side; we do not 
say that he had not; but generosity on that occasion 
he did not display. And generosity he has not dis- 
played in his dying testament. With the worst 
taste, Mr. Dickens, when in the vigour of life, 
affronted his wife by making his married life public 
property; and dying he has repeated the wrong and 
offence. Profuse and unctuous and stilted in his 
expressions of gratitude to his wife’s sister, liberal in 
the provision that he has made for that lady, not 
forgetful of another lady, he has reduced his wife's 
income by one half after his death, with something 
of a self-laudatory announcement that he hag 
already been far too generous to her during his life, 
He leaves to his wife, as an annuity, the interest of 
£8000, coupled with the boastful reminder that he 
has since their separation allowed her £600 a year. 
We hardly call this “brave” or “earnest.” If 
Mr. Dickens had been annoyed by his wife's 
temper, or lack of sympathy with his noble nature, 
some lingering touch of the human kindness of 
which we are told that he is the evangelist might 
have warmed his heart or his pen when he came to 
speak of the mother of his children with the words 
of a dying man. His heart might be all charity and 
all love to the whole human race, but it was chilly 
enough to one dispossessed lady, that lady his own 
wife—who, whether she has wrongs or sorrows, at 
least kept them to herself. To Miss Ternan and 
Miss Hogarth Mr. Dickens very likely has duties, 
and he has cheerfully recognised them by word and 
deed. Are we told to believe that all his dutics to 
his wife were summed up by giving her an annuity 
without a single word of recognition, or, if it were 
needed, of forgiveness and reconciliation? After 
saying this, which only a sense of duty, stimulated 
by the provocation offered. by Mr. Dickens's 
worshippers, has extorted from us, we shall not 
waste our time in exposing the bad taste of what the 
illustrious testator inserts in his will about his 
funeral. The ostentation of unostentatiousness is 
as offensive as the display of the most exaggerated 
love of posthumous honours and expensive obsequies ; 
among the social vices which Mr. Dickens's works 
have exposed, the pride which apes humility is 
rather curiously illustrated in his death.” 








THE WAR SONGS OF TWO NATIONS. 





It is curious (says the Daily News) to compare 
the war poetry of nations—those, that is, not 
calmly written in time of peace, commemorating 
great events, but those struck off at fever heat, in 
which the resolve and the rage of the people may 
find expression. Our own literature is singularly 
poor in battle songs. It would be difficult indeed 
to name even one at all worthy of a great nation, 
those only being redeemed from mediocrity which 
commemorate our great naval battles ; we have no 
song which can be revived to rouse the blood of 
the people, and which may serve, words and music, 
as a fitting outlet for enthusiasm, which else 
might be dissipated and die away in mere confused 
shouting. The best of those we have are precisely 
those we never wanted to have, the Jacobite songs 
of Scotland, and the patriotic songs of Ireland. 
It proves the pacific tenour of English thought, 
und the foreignness of war to our experience, 
and it illustrates the fact that for six gener- 
ations no battle has been fought on the 
soil of England—the °45 troubles excepted, which 
were too short to make a lasting impression 
—that not one single war song has been written 
which has become really popular. Even in ’55, 
when such songs were as plentiful as blackberries, 
and the war fever was very high, there was none 
that had more than evanescent popularity, and 
there was but one or two that really deserved to be 
remembered. We neither have, nor do we wish to 
have, a poetry of war. On the continent, how- 
ever, things are different. ‘There we find the war 
poetry of the last ninety years copious, inspired, 
and singularly illustrative of the national genius 
of each country. Take Germany and France 
alone. From their war songs the character of the 
men of either land may be easily read. The 
German goes to war with words that are not the 
less burning because there is a profound depth of 
melancholy in them. He leaves his home, his 
wife, his children, with open sorrow. “If tears,” 
says Korner, the boy poet, who, at the age of 
twenty-two, wrote his last song on the field of 
Rosenberg, an hour before he fell, “if tears rise 
at the thought of home, tears disgrace not the 
eyes of valour.” The pageant and pomp of war 
awake little joy in the German. He fights well 
when he loves his cause, and in the simple piety 
which lies deep at the bottom of his heart, he can 
pray in the midst of the battle: 


Father, on Thee I call! 








Heavy around me the cannon smoke lies; 
Like spray is the flash of the guns in wy eyes. 
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Ruler of battles, I call Thee: 

Father, O lead me. 

* * + ¥* * 

Father, I praise Thee! ‘ 
Here is no fight for the world and its fame $ 
Bared is our steel in a holier name, 

Falling victorious, in praise, 
God! we are Thine. 

The buoyancy and joyousness of war are not to 
be found, or are seldom to be found, in the 
German songs. There is none of the rattle and 
bustle and activity of camp life; we do not hear 
the beat of drum and the blare of bugle. The 
German sings in his tent, but his songs are tinged 
with sadness; he fights for no glory, thinking 
mainly of those at home who loved him well 
enough to bid him do is duty. 

But while the German is the armed custodian of 
his own—a defender, the Frenchman is the aggres- 
sor—he attacks. The songs of Germany breathe 
resistance, those of France proclaim a crusade. 
‘The French nation,” says Carlyle, distinguishes 
itself among nations by the characteristic of ex- 
citability, with the good, and also the perilous 
evil, which belongs to that.” The good of which 
he speaks is perhaps that buoyant hope which, in 
the greatest disasters, perennially renews itself in 
a Frenchman’s heart. Easily disheartened, he is 
easily revived. Ragged, barefoot, starved, the 
Republican armies of the Rhine and of Italy 
marched as joyously to the fight as to a wedding 
feast. Every man was a missionary hero: before 
him trembled tyrants; at his aspect the mercenary 
hosts broke their ranks and fled; their guns were 
the avenging arms of Providence; they represented 
divine liberty and the sacred love of country. 
Has not every French army since 1792 marched to 
war with these feelings? Italy and Mexico have 
seen the Eagles of Deliverance. Algiers has ex- 
perienced the Eagle of Civilization. Casimir 
Delavigne, in the “ Parisienne;” Rouget de 
l’Isle, in the “ Marseillaise;’? Chenier, in the 
“Chant du Départ,’” have all harped upon this 
strain. 

La victoire en chantant nous ouvro la barri¢re; 
La liberté guide nos pas; 
says the ‘‘ Deputy of the People,” in the “Chant 
du Depart,” while the wife, inresponsive key, sings, 
Partez, vaillans époux: les combats sont vos fétes; 
Partez, modéles des guerriers: 
Nous cueillerons des fleurs pour en ceindre vos tétes; 
Nos mains tresseront vos lauriers. 

Not that every French soldier is fired with the 
consciousness of a Divine mission. Still there is 
this nobleness in his character, that his love of 
war, for war’s sake, for its splendour, its excite- 
ment, its dangers, its pride, is deepened by a 
feeling, however vague, that he is fighting for 
great ideas, and that in the natural fitness of 
things the French Army is the vanguard of 
civilization and progress. 











OUR FIRST SUCCESS. 





[Abridged from the Cornhill Magazine. } 
CONCLUDED FROM OUR LAST. 

By this time the “jeune homme” with the “téte 
sympathique” had sat down at the table and 
opened his manuscript. ‘Silence, if you please, 
ladies,” cried M. Grosgoulu. Théodore coloured 
slightly, and ran his fingers through his hair to 
give himself a countenance. Everybody was 
looking at him, and there was a general hush. 

‘* Ptolomée XXIII., ou le Beuf a VHuile,” he 
began abruptly, giving out the title; then, 
gathering courage as he raised his voice, he 
proceeded to read the three acts. 

When Théodore Trémolin closed his manuscript 
at the conclusion of the third Act, there was a 
treble salvo of applause, and the whole of the 
audience, rising like one man, clustered round to 
offer their congratulations. Théodore, athirst, 
wiped his brow and poured himself out a glass of 
water, seeming to understand less than anybody 
what there was to be so enthusiastic about, and 
appearing rather mystified than otherwise at the 
compliments. 

‘It’s capital!” cried Mdile. Triboulette. “Tl 
be the Queen Irubis: but there are one or two 
passages you'll have to lengthen for me; you’ve 
not given me enough of dialogue. Monsieur 
Grosgoulu, mind you write to Paul Créqui this 
week, and send him a copy of the play. He must 
sketch the dresses for me immediately. 

“T’ll play Vanilla,” exclaimed Malle. Zephirine ; 
“but you must make me come on more often than 
you do, Monsieur Semolina. I should like to 
be in that scene of the boats on the Nile, and you 
must tell M. Grosgoulu that I shall want at least 
four changes of dress.” 
; M. Emile Javelin was clapping Trémolin on the 

back, 


first act—it’s too long.” 


this very night.” 


denly in his cheek and becoming pensive. 


beforehand.” 


horror-stricken. 
throat. ‘* Who by?” 
‘“ But who is M. Buche? What is he?” 


know M. Buche!” and he grinned horribly. 


propitiating him? 


derision to the public. 


probably was when he wrote— 


altering.—Cordially and sympathizingly, 








“They pay ten per cent. author's profits in this 
house,” he remarked. ‘If your piece runs a 
hundred nights, your fortune’s begun. 
were you, I would make a little alteration in the 


But if I 


There was some whispered consultation between 
the stage-manager and the melancholy lessee, M. 
Masticot; after which the latter, turning to us 
with a bow, into which he infused as much 
courtesy and lugubriousness as was humanly 
possible, said, ‘Gentlemen, we accept your play 
on the usual terms, subject to the permission of 
the Censors. I will have it sent to the Censorship 


“Ah, yes, the Censors, I had forgotten them !” 
exclaimed M. Javelin, putting his tongue sud- 


A sort of grim chuckle answered his observa- 
tion, and, to the speechless consternation of 
Trémolin and me, the following words fell from 
the lips of the great Langouste, like so many 
drops of freezing water in our midst—“ I advise 
you two young gentlemen not to be too hopeful, 
for your play will be prohibited. I warn you 


IT remembered now that the great Langouste, 
though he had appeared amused at several of the 
passages, had never once clapped his hands or 
cried, “ Bravo!’? Trémolin and I looked at him 


“Prohibited!” I faltered, with a lump in my 
“« By M. Buche,” said the great Langouste. 


This simple question appeared to take the great 
Langouste by surprise. He stared at me and 
arched his eyebrows: ‘Ah,’ said he, “ you don’t 


I leave you to judge of the state of mind in 
which Théodore Trémolin and I walked home. 
To see before one a cup filled with some bright 
red tempting wine, and to be told at the moment 
of raising it to one’s lips that a mysterious indi- 
vidual, never heard of or seen before, was waiting 
to dash it from one’s mouth! Who was M. 
Buche? what was he? where was his lair? what 
sort of a heart had he? was there any chance of 
All these were questions 
which we asked ourselves as we trudged along, 
and I verily believe that if we had been anywhere 
else than on the crowded Boulevards, we should 
both of us have sat down and cried. You see, 
we were neither of us senators nor academicians, 
as M. Buche was, and what might be capital sport 
to him was likely to prove very poor fun to us. 
We saw “ Buche”’ figured in letters of fire over the 
door of every official-looking house, and on the 
forehead of every official-looking individual we 
met. Poor Trémolin was civil and humble toa 
sergent-de-ville who trod on his toe. After all, 
was not a policeman a twig of the great adminis- 
trative tree of which M. Buche was one of the big 
branches; and had we not every interest to 
be abject and down-on-all-fours before every 
personage of any degree who had any ramifications 
whatever with that dreaded Administration ? 
Perhaps it was fortunate for the dignity of human 
nature that we did not meet the Emperor's 
carriage out that afternoon. In our then temper 
of mind we should assuredly have salaamed 
ignobly, and held ourselves up as objects of 





We had begyed Emile Javelin that he would 
kindly write and tell us what was the decision of 
the Censorship, and he had promised to do so. 
His letter came on the third day by the earliest 
post, whilst half Paris was still in bed. The sun 
was filling our garret with a clear, bright, gay 
yellow light, which would have made a paradise of 
it, had we been happy and hopeful, as Béranger 


Dans un grenier qu’on est bien A vingt ans. 


This time there was no hesitation about breaking 
the seal of the envelope; we burst it open at once, 
silently, half-savagely. This is what we read :— 


My Dear M. Marmelot,—I am sorry to say, that 
Langouste guessed right—he always does guess right 
does Langouste. The Censors, M. Buche at their 
head, have refused to license your play. However, 
perhaps all is not lost, for I have prevailed upon 
one of the committee, whom I know slightly, to give 
the “ Bauf &@ VHuile” a second reading at eleven 
o’clock to-morrow in your presence. M. Buche will 
be there absit omen !—and if you try hard you may 
be able to induce him to pass the play with some 


EMI.e JAVELIN. 

«To-morrow, at eleven,” repeated ‘I'rémolin. 
“That means in three hours, for the note was 
written yesterday.” And he began searching his 





obtain a new loan of the Hebrew’'s clothes. All 
he could muster, however, was seven sous, and 
another visit to the edifice with the flag over the 
door became necessary. We parted that morning 
with our last remnant of books, and with a fiddle 
of Trémolin’s; but at. eleven we were both be- 
coated and be-hatted according to the fashions 
then pervailing, and we passed the sentry at the 
door of the Ministerial office, where the Censorship 
sat, without being taken for two professional 
beggars, as many dramatists, in the same pre- 
dicament as we, have been before us. 

What trim-looking, courteous places those 
Ministerial offices are! Although it was spring, 
and nobody in the streets felt cold, there were 
warm and glowing fires in all the lobbies and 
passages. An usher with a silver chain round his 
neck asked us deferentially whom we desired to 
see. “Dramatic Censorship, gentlemen?” he 
repeated, after us. ‘Third door on the right, 
second landing. M. Buche has just arrived, I 
believe.” And he bowed as if we were two 
ambassadors. ‘‘ Dramatic Censorship,” echood 
somebody further on; and perhaps this one took 
us for M. Sardou and M. Dumas the younger, for 
he added, parenthetically, ‘We are accustomed to 
see a great many of your profession, gentlemen, 
some very poor ones, though, among them.” And 
he gave himself a pinch of snuff, as if to dispel 
the contamination of tuese poor ones. In the 
ante-chamber of the Censors we found still more 
politeness. ‘“‘MM. Trémolin and Marmelot, [ 
believe?” asked a well-dressed young clerk, con- 
sulting a paper. “This way, if you please, 
gentlemen.” And, with a smirk, he threw open 
the door of a room, in which six gentlemen, all 
more or less bald, were gathered in a circle round 
the fireplace. We were standing in the presence 
of the Censors. 

The centre of the group was a towering man in 
abun brown coat, and with three rolls of white 
neckcloth round his throat. In one of his button- 
holes was a scarlet rosette, and he wore shoes over 
which his socks could be seen. He had 
apparently breakfasted well, for he was rubicund 
and happy, and tossed a massive bunch of gold 
seals that were fastened to his watch-chain with 
a great deal of good humour and complacency. 
A glance sufficed to show that he was the great 
planet, and that the others around him were mere 
satellites. At the moment of our coming in he 
had been cracking a joke, and the five bald gentle- 
men around him were laughing in unison, each 
with the same expression on his face. 

When our names were announced the laughing 
abated, and M. Buche—for we both guessed that 
the man in the brown coat must be he—M. Buche 
coughed and dived both hands into his hind- 
pockets. This was all the good-morning he gave 
us; but he went and took his seat at the round 
table, whither his five coadjutors followed him, 
and began forthwith beating tattoos on the cloth 
with their paper-knives, 

“How is your rheumatism this morning, M. 
Rouscot ?” asked one Censor of another in a 
whisper of condolence. 

“Thank you, it let mo sleep last night,” 
answered the other, with a nod. 

““There’s a great deal of rheumatism about at 
the present moment,” remarked a third Censor. 

“Have you ever tried camphor lotions, 
Rouscot ?” interposed M. Buche, in a tone of 
benevolent interest. ‘I always use them myeelf, 
and find them very serviceable.’’ 

During this time the least bald of the company 
had been ferreting about amongst a heap of 
papers, from which he ultimately drew a manu- 
script which we recognised as ours. As he 
turned over the leaves, we could see that it was 
literally slashed with red pencil marks. The 
Censor assured himself that he had got hold of 
the play he wanted and handed it respectfully to 
M. Buche, 

T assure you it would have been worth paying 
twenty francs to watch the features of this great 
Senator and Academician as he took our manu- 
script in his hand and surveyed the title. There 
was a look of cool disdain, such as no language 
could paint, and a shrug of the shoulders, which 
placed us and our work: so low—so low in the 
category of humanity, that the five satellite 
Censors shuddered and gazed upon us as the jury 
do at a convict when the verdict is guilty, and 
the judge is deliberating as to whether it shall 
be fifteen or twenty years’ penal servitude. M. 
Buche leaned and whispered something in the 
ear of the Censor on his right. We were just able 
to catch the words ‘ Inexpressibly vulgar titles,” 
“ prostitution of dramatic art,” ‘desecration of 
antiquity,” “low standard of modern literature. 
M. Buche then faced us and said neither angrily 





pockets for the sum of small coin necessary to 


nor rudely but with calm majesty: 
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“ MM. Trémolin and Marmelot, you have agked | 
for a second reading of this—this”’—(M. Buche 
heritated; he could not bring himself to say 
* play ’')—*‘ of this—composition, and the examin- 
ing committee are ready to accede to your 
request. But I think it as well to forewarn you 
that no amount of reading can alter our irrevocable 
determination, which is to prohibit the perform- 
ance of your work. I beg your pardon, what did 
you say?” 

“1 was only saying,” remarked Trémolin, “ that 
under the circumstances a new reading was 
perhaps superfluous.” 

‘* Exactly so,’ assented M. Bache. ‘We here 
round this table have a duty to perform,—a duty, 
I may say a sacred duty, towards Society. In the 
discha?ge of our functions we endeavour to show | 
as much indulgence as we may with safety; 
indeed, I may say that this indulgence is, in our 
case, not a choice but a necessity. I have no 
wish, gentlemen, to wound your—your—suscep- 
tibilities; but you must be as well aware as I that 
the standard of modern literature is lower than it 
ever has been in the world’s history, save, perhaps, | 
at that barbarous period when Pharamond and | 
his Franks destroyed the civilization of the 
Romans in Gaul and transformed this country | 
into a wilderness. If, therefore, wa were not to} 
temper justice with indalgence—with the most | 
extreme indulgence—we could pass no play—no, 
not one; forall are badalike: it is only a question 
of degrees. However, there are certain limits at 
which our indulgence must stop. Est modus in 
rébus, as Flaccus has pertinently said. Society 
has wisely set up certain barriers which are called 
morality and order. When we see a tendency— 
nay, an overt intention—to transgress these 
barriers, it is our mission to interpose, as we 
distinctly do in the present instance; refusing to 
license a composition in which the throne and the 
altar are turned into ridicule, and the principle of 
legislative assemblies is covered with much 
unmerited odium.” 





A murmur of approval from the five satellites 
testified to the cordial echo which these sentiments 
found; M. Buche proceeded :— 

“L know there is a marked propensity, in writers 
of the present period of literary decline, to sneer 
at all the institutions which have obtained the 
consecration of past ages. Neither religion nor 
the solid principles of executive government as 
represented by royalty are safe from aspersion. 
You have proved it too well in the present 
composition by making of your King Ptolemy a 
dullard, of your Queen [rubis a woman of unstable 
affections, and of your Prime Minister Probo— 
Probo—yes, Proboscismos (just heavens, what a 
medley of inanities!) a personage such—such— 
yes, such as I am proud to say has never been 
seen in this country.”’ 


But we were talking of Egypt,” submitted 
Trémolin respectfully. 

‘* Possibly, sir, in word, but notin spirit,” replied 
Monsieur Buche sternly. ‘‘ In such works as these, 
sir, the intention is everything. You aim at satire, 
sir; yes, at satire; and, I cannot refrain from 
saying it, at most improper and subversive satire. 
Do you think, sir, that we have not detected that 
by Ptolemy XXIII[.—mark that perfidious III—. 
ag intend to designate our present sovereign ; 

y Proboscismos, his Excellency the Prime 
Minister; by Amulis the pretender, the Duc 
d’Aumale; by Raga-Muffin,—Raga-Muffin, gentle- 
men” (this to his fellow-Censors), ‘‘is a word of 
Anglo-Saxon origin signifying vaurien. va-nus- 
pieds,— by Raga-Muffin, I say, a distinguished 
contemporary prelate universally revered for his 
saintly qualities; and by Valkyrius-Gammo” 
(here M. Buche turned scarlet)—“ yes, by Valkyrius- 
Gammo, the ridiculous sage, probably MYSELF!” 

This was a thunder-clap. Trémolin leaned 
against me for the support: ‘Oh, mon Dieu!” 
he said, and fell upon a chair, shaking with inter- 
minable laughter. 

M. Buche stood bolt still, gazed at us with 
petrified dignity, and then walked solemnly 
towards the bell, which ho pulled. 

A messenger appeared. 

‘Show these gentlemen out,” he said. 

Half-an-bour afterwards we were walking back 
home along the Boulevards, We were possibly 
not in the best of spirits, but we were still 
laughing, and Trémolin had begun to talk almost 
unconcernedly of our misadventure. At the Rue 
St. Honoré there was an embarrassment of 
eatriages which caused us to stop. A superb 
barouche, with a pair of prancing greys, was 
blocking up the street, and a crowd Fad gathered 
on the pavement to stare at the auburn-haired 
beauty in lilac silk, and the diminutive Havannah 
dog, whe were the sole occupants of the vehicle. Of 





a sudden the lady in lilac silk leaned forward, and 
began to gesticulate with her parasol. 

‘““M. Semolina ! M. Marmalade!” 

We recognised Mdlle. Mimi Triboulette. 
Bebind her, at about twenty yards’ distance, 
Counts de José and de Nosé, on horseback, were 
serving as escort. We raised our hats, and wero 
going to pass on. 

“No, no! one moment!” she cried: “not in 
such a hurry! Where do you come from, gentle- 
men ?”” 

“From the Censorship,” I said. 

«Bh, bien?” 

“ Refused,” answered Trémolin. 

“Oh, mon Dieu!” exclaimed Mdlle. Mimi in 
dismay. ‘“ Et moi qui avais déji commandé mes 
robes. Vite, Alphonse, vite faites tourner les 
chevauz. Chez ma couturitre!” 

And this was the epitaph of our first success. 














MORE ABOUT TH“ “MARSEILLAISE.” 





In 1792, as in 1870, the theatres of Paris were 
quick to represent the sentiments of the people, 
the Théitre du Marais taking the lead on the 
15th of September with a performance the profits 
of which were appropriated to the expenses of the 
war. ‘The program announced the nineteenth 
representation of the “ Mére Coupable” of Beau- 
marchais, the last and the least known of the 
three comedies, comprising the trilogy of ‘' Figaro 
and L’ Heureuse Erreur,” a comedy by Patras. ‘The 
“ Marseillaise’”’ and the shameful “ Carmagnole ” 
were sung between the acts, and Beaumarchais 
himself announced that he ceded his “ droits 
dautenr on this occasion for the equipment 
of National Guard. The example of the 
Marais was followed on the 16th by the Gaité, 
on the 17th by the ThéAtre Italien, on the 18th 
by the Académie (Grand Opera) and the Théatre 
Feydeau, and on the 19th by the Frangais, then 
called *Théftre de la Liberté et de l’Egalité,” 
and a few days afterwards .“‘Théftre de la Ré- 
publique.” An extraordinary demonstration was 
made by the company of Mdme. Montausier, who 
performed at the small theatre now called the 
“Palais Royal,” and who to the number of 
eighty-five declared their readiness to march to 
the frontier if the safety of their country re- 
quiredi. It may be remembered that after the 
revolution of 1848 the Palais Royal resumed its 
old title, “ Thé&tre Montausier,”’ but dropped it 
on the establishment of the present Empire. 








EARLY INTELLIGENCE. 


To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

S1r,—Intelligenceas you will see from the enclosed 
paragraph flies on apace. I cut it from a Brussels’ 
paper last Sunday :— 

L6 tenor Wachtel a résilié son engagement avec le 
théatre de Covent-Garden. Cette détermination a 
6té motivée par suite d’une discussion survenue entre 
lui et la Patti. 

I don't think the paper was published that day, but 

it could not have been issued for any length of time 

because it contained the program of that evening’s 

music in the park. Is it known in London yet ?— 

Yours truly. L. P. J. 
Berlin, Aug. 3, 1870. 











Socrery.—On Sunday the council and members of 
the National Sunday League, accompanied by a 
party of friends to the number of 700, paid a visit 
of encouragement to the grounds of the Summer 
Garden Society, at Willesden, to show their 
appreciation of the efforts of the society in pro- 
viding @ healthy place of rational recreation for 
the working classes on Sunday afternoons. Mr. 
G. Odger, Mr. W. Allen, Mr. Shipton, Mr. Stafford, 
Mr. ‘Taylor, Mr. Osborne, and a large number of 
representative men connected with working-class 
organisations were present. 








Ho.ttowaAr's Ointwext ano Pitus.—One chance of restora- 
tion yet remains if the sufferers from diseases have not yet made 
trial of these wonderful m-dicaments. This Ointment rarely 
fails in removing external complaiuts, Jlolloway’s preparations 
are composed of the finest balsams, whose action is so reci- 
procal that few diseases can resist their combined curative 
powers, however severe or long-continued the | peg Hope 
must not be abandoned till these noble remedies have had a fair 
trial, the issue of which will be successful. In sores, ulcers, 
tumours, glandular swellings, and similar diseases, the applica. 
tion of Holloway’s Ointment is followed by the happiest 
whilst his Pills maintain the appetite aud digestion unimpaired, 


REVIEWS. 





The Speeches of Charles Dickens. London: John 

Camden Hotten. 1870. 

The oratorical displays of Dickens were a part 
of his fame. A brilliant more than a profound 
orator, he had the gift of carrying his hearers 
along with him and touching every spring of 
emotion. Not that his speeches read badly, but 
they sounded much better. His own incom- 
parable dramatic art gave them life and soul; he 
was a master of all the actor's resources, and 
loved to employ them. There are many reasons 
why speeches delivered in such a manner do not 
suitably make a permanent collection. They 
were never intended for it. They run too much 
in a groove; harp too much on the same subject 
—upon self—the author’s personality, his aim, 
his work in the world, his geniality, and so forth. 
All this was legitimate enough occurring at rare 
periods extended over a lifetime; but being 
gathered together and printed in a single volume 
they give one an odd and unpleasant impression 
—as though Dickens had been the most vain- 
glorious of men, never weary of talking about 
himself. Take any half-dozen speeches of any 
man returning thanks for the proposal of his 
health ; take these and print them side by side, 
and you will get the same egotistical effect. 

In these reproduced speeches of Dickens there 
is very little one has satisfaction in remembering. 
They are full for the most part of the author's 
explication of his own design in writing. Of this 
we had already ample knowledge. ‘I believe 
that Virtue shows as well in rags and patches as 
she does in purple and fine linen,” he says in one 
of the addresses; and this in fact was the creed 
of Dickens. The profession may be sound at 
bottom, but it is as open to cant and as liable to 
boredom as any other profession. The man who 
should go about perpetually shouting the holiness 
of ragged virtue, would soon become as noisy a 
nuisance as the man who goes about shouting the 
holiness of godliness. It is not only on religious 
topics that people are able to cant. 

The most quotable portions of Dickens's 
speeches are not those referring to his creed, or 
to the death of Little Nell; or to the gospel of 
geniality in any form, but those which are re- 
mote from all these subjects. For example his 
views on copyright law are worth repeating. His 
Hartford speech (February 1842) contains the 
following passage :— 

It was well observed the other night by a 
beautiful speaker, whose words went to the heart 
of every orie who heard him, that, if there had ex- 
isted any law in this respect, Scott might not have 
sunk beneath the mighty pressure on his brain, but 
might have lived to add new creatures of his fancy 
to the crowd which swarm about you in your 
summer walks, and gather round your wint- 
evening hearths. As I listened to his words there 
came back, fresh upon me, that touching scene in 
the great man’s life when he lay upon his couch, 
surrounded by his family, and listened for the last 
time to the rippling of the river he had so well 
loved over its stony bed. I pictured him to 
myself, faint, wan, dying, crushed both in mind 
and body by his honourable struggle, and hovering 
round him the phantoms of his own imagination 
—‘ Waverley,” “ Ravenswood,” ‘‘ Jeanie Deans,” 
“Rob Roy,” “Caleb Balderstone,” ‘ Dominie 
Sampson” —all the familiar throng—with cavaliers 
and Puritans, and Highland chiefs innumerable 
overflowing the chamber, and fading away in the 
dim distance beyond. I pictured them, fresh 
from traversing the world, and hanging down 
their heads in shame and sorrow, that from all 
those lands into which they had carried gladness, 
inetruction, and delight for millions, they brought 
him not one friendly hand to help to raise him 
from that sad, sad bed. No, nor brought him 
from that land in which his own language was 
spoken, and in every house and hut of which his 
own books were read in his own tongue, one 
grateful dollar-piece to bay a garland for his 
grave. Oh! if every man who goes from here, 
as many do, to look upon that tomb in Dryburgh 
Abbey, would but remember this, and bring the 
recollection home ! 





The class of constitutional grumblers is happily 
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satirised in a speech delivered in Birmingham 
in 1844, 


There is, indeed, no difference in the main with 
respect to the dangers of ignorance and the 
advantages of knowledge between those who hold 
different opinions—for it is to be observed that 
those who are most distrustful of the advantages 
of education are always the first to exclaim 
against the results of ignorance. This fact was 
pleasantly illustrated on the railway, as I came 
here. In the same carriage with me there sat an 
ancient gentleman (I feel no delicacy in alluding 
to him, for I know that he is not in the room, 
having got out far short of Birmingham), who 
expressed himself most mournfully as to the 
ruinous effects and rapid spread of railways, and 
was most pathetic upon the virtues of the slow- 
going old stage-coaches. Now I, entertaining 
some little lingering kindness for the road, made 
shift to express my concurrence with the old 
gentleman’s opinion, without any great com- 
promise of principle. Well, we got on tolerably 
comfortably together, and when the engine, with 
a frightful screech, dived into some dark abyss, 
like some strange aquatic monster, the old gentle- 
man said it would never do, and I agreed with 
-him. When it parted from each successive 
station, with a shock and a shriek as if it had had 
a double-tooth drawn, the old gentleman shook 
his head, and I shook mine. When he burst 
forth against such new-fangled notions, and said 
no good could come of them, I did not contest the 
point. But I found that when the speed of the 
engine was abated, or there was a prolonged stay 
at any station, up the old gentleman was at arms, 
and his watch was instantly out of his pocket, 
denouncing the slowness’ of our progress. Now I 
could not help comparing this old gentleman to 
that ingenious class of persons who are in the 
constant habit of declaiming against the vices and 
crimes of society, and at the same time are the 
first and foremost to assert that vice and crime 
have not their common origin in ignorance and 
discontent. 


The majority of these speeches run on subjects 
thoroughly congenial to the author—sick child- 
ren, laborious poor, mechanics’ institutes, in- 
equality of class and class, and so forth. On the 
last subject Dickens was always effective, because 
he confined himself to generalities, and never 
suggested a remedy. He knew nothing of 
administrative reform: it was not hisline. He 
could see existing faults and caricature them, but 
to organise or even sketch out a better system 
did not enter into his dreams. The following 
phillipic is an example of oratorical effectiveness 
and at the same same of utter fogginess and 
inapplicability. 

Setting class against class! That is the very 
parrot prattle that we have so long heard! Try 
its justice by the following example :—A respect- 
able gentleman had a large establishment, and a 
great number of servants, who were good for 
nothing, who, when he asked them to give his 
children bread, gave them stones ; who, when they 
were told to give those children fish, gave them 
serpents. When they were ordered to send to 
the east they sent to the west ; when they ought 
to have been serving dinner in the north they 
were consulting exploded cookery books in the 
south; who wasted, destroyed, tumbled over one 
another when required to do anything, and were 
bringing everything to ruin. At last the respect- 
able gentleman calls his house steward, and says 
even then more in sorrow than in anger, ‘‘ This is 
terrible business, no fortune can stand it—no 
mortal equanimity can bear it! I must change 
my system; I must obtain servants who will do 
their duty.” The house steward throws up his 
eyes in pious horror, ejaculates, “Good God, 
master, you are setting class against class!”’ and 
then rushes off into the servants’ hall, and 
delivers a long and melting oration on that wicked 
feeling. 

There are frequent evidences in these specches, 
in the tributes paid to the memory of various 
great men, of the catholicity of Dickens’s appre- 
ciation of ability of every sphere. He had 
intimate friends among all the arts and sciences 
and professions. 





“Le Participi Présent.” 
Tir. 1870. 
This is a pamphlet by M. le Chevalier de Chate- 
lain, called forth by the present political situation, 


Par Monsieur Sussonc- 


It has been out two or three weeks, and thus loses 
some of the points which later catastrophes would 
have barbed. It is, of course, an attack upon 
Napoleon and Imperialism, followed by an adver- 
tisement of the Chevalier’s book, ‘“ Ronces et 
Chardons,” and concluding with an “ Epistle to 
the Devil,” dedicated to the Pope, whom M. de 
Chatelain politely terms an “ audacious vermin.” 
The sarcasm is additionally pointed by a woodcut 
of the Enemy of Mankind suspended by his tradi- 
tional tail from a gibbet. This Epistle is naturally 
very violent. The Chevalier jokes about ‘‘Tu es 
Petrus, et super hanc petram,’’ which he calls a 
‘“‘calembourg de latin de cuisine”’; he jokes about 
the miracle of Cana of Galilee; he jokes about 
the Paraclete; he defiantly aske 


“ Prouve-moi que les Saints ne valent pas le Diable.” 


It would be hopeless to suggest that any such 
onus probandi rests rather with the Chevalier than 
with his antagonists. M. de Chatelain is not in a 
condition to be struck with any argument. We 
begin to despair of him, and of the class of French 
mind which he represents. Anything more 
violently ferocious, inconsequent, ravenous, and 
wholly hopeless of good, it would be hard to con- 
ceive. It is such minds which transform France 
upon every national crisis into a Bedlam of declam- 
ation without method and without purpose. The 
present is essentially an occasion which calls for 
coolness, sharpsightedness, and resolution. In 
the stead of these we find in the action of French- 
men such as this the outpourings of a maniacal 
frenzy which might drive even a sober country 
distracted. We do not say that this incoherent 
pamphlet is published apropos of Weissenburg, 
Worth and Forbach : it came out, in fact, before 
those disasters. But it is pitiable that it should 
have come out at all—still more pitiable that the 
effects of anterior ravings should now be made 
manifest. We shall not care to notice any more 
of these political shrieks. M.de Chatelain has 
rendered good service to French literature in his 
translations from foreign tongues: it is a grievous 
lament that he should sully that literary fame by 
political pasquinades which have no more logical 
force than the howls of an infuriated virago. 








[Cramer & Co. LintiTep.) 


‘* Songs of the War.” French and German. 
English Translations. 


With 


For an absurdly low charge, Messrs. Cramer 
have published Eight Songs of the War, four French 
and four German, which at this time have a universal 
interest. The celebrated Rhine Song is the first of 
the series, followed by Alfred de Musset’s cutting 
response, set by Felicien David. Reichardt’s setting 
of ‘‘ The German’s Fatherland” has been chosen in 
preference to the more popular, though more com- 
mon-place, air to the same words; and the French 
counterfoil is the ‘‘Mourir pour la Patrie.” Arndt’s 
‘‘ Was blasen die Trompeten” precedes the ‘Chant 
du Départ,” and the “Sword Song” of Theodor 
Kdrner, who was killed in a skirmish with the French 
the day after he wrote it, with Weber's charming 
music, is followed by the grandest lyric of the French 
Revolutionary period, Rouget de 1’ Isle’s ‘* Marseil- 
laise.” The original words, with a close rendering 
into English verse, are given in each instance. There 
is equal attraction for French and German sym- 
pathisers; and the eight songs appeal moreover to 
all who have imusical and lyric sympathies for 
the most soul-stirring of national and patriotic 
songs. 





(LamBorn Cock & Co.] 


‘““ Where the Bee sucks.” Composed by Dr. Anne. 
Transcribed for the Pianoforte by Anruur 
O'Leary. 
This is something more than the ordinary “ tran- 

scriptions,” the form of the whole piece being novel 

and elegant. It is not difficult, a delicate touch 
being the essential requisite, It is sure to please 
everybody, 





omeauneeaenian 


‘* Miserere Domine.” Prayer amid a Storm, Words 
by W. P. Linpsay. Musie by M. Buiss. 

This is an alternate song and chorus, illustrating 
& narrative cut from a newspaper of Oct. 1, 1869, 
of the narrow escape from wreck on the Goodwins 
of a large Dutch barque bound for Java, having on 
board several members of Roman Catholic religious 
orders: these, in their danger, sang the hymn “ Ave 
maris Stella,” which during the storm was also used 
in the service of the Benedictine Monastery at 
Ramsgate. At this monastery the barque’s people 
were received on their rescue, and their voices were 
united to those of the monks in the hymn which 
they had been singing unknown to each other under 
such different circumstances. The music is good 
and appropriate, and forms an interesting scene, 
something out of the beaten track. Mr. Hullah’'s 
song of ‘* The Storm” will be brought to mind, but 
there is no plagiarism, the two stories necessarily 
involving somewhat similar treatment. The key 
chosen is C sharp minor, ending in the relative 
major, 





Siz Sacred Songs. The words from the Psalms, 
The music composed by Wattsr MacraRREN, 

No. 1. ‘* The Lord is my Shepherd.” 

No. 2. ‘* Unto Thee, O Lord.” 

No. 8. ‘I will praise Thee, O Lord.” 

No. 4. ** O Lord, rebuke me not.” 

No. 5. * Let the words of my mouth.” 

No, 6. “ O sing unto the Lord a new song.” 
Mr. Macfarren has been very successful in tho 
above compositions, which are sufficiently simple for 
ordinary use in families, while there is no trace of 
anything either vulgar or trivial. No small care has 
evidently been bestowed on them, and their accom- 
paniment provides all that is desirable and no more. 
There is a great demand for simple sacred music at 
the present day, which is anything but supplied by 
the inane productions which so frequently appear, 
Mr. Macfarren really does something to fill the 
vacuum, and deserves. great eredit both for the 
endeavour and its result. 





(Werxes & Co.) 
Prelude and Air, with Variations for the Organ. 

Composed by Jonn GRANGER. 

The frequent appearance of sueh compositions as 
the above augurs well for the development of a 
school of good organ music, as contrasted with the 
glut of ‘‘ arrangements’ which have been so long in 
vogue. The piece will command the approval of 
the skilled musician, and it is sufficiently interesting 
to obtain an attentive hearing from the less cultivated 
tastes of the public. We observe with satisfaction 
that the employment of the stops is left to the 
player, who ought from his knowledge of the 
peculiarities of this instrument to be a competent 
judge of the means to produce the best effect. 





(Durr axp Srxwanr. } 
Diamond Eyes. Song. Verse by L. H. F, Du 

Terreaux. Music by R. D’Oyny Carrs. 

An old subject—the condescending lover whose 
patronising attentions are laughingly rejected by 
the object of his affection—is set by Mr. Carte 
to a piquant air which admirably serves its 
purpose, and is well supported by the musicianly 
and tasteful accompaniment. As s whole the song 
cannot fail to please. The key is B flat, 6-8 time, 
compass E natural to A. 








Hime & Son, Liverpool. 
“The Farmer's Boy.” An ancient song of the 

Peasantry. Arranged by J. L. Hatton. 

The original of the air which Mr. Hatton has here 
so well arranged, exists traditionally (with various 
modifications) all over England ; some of its quaint- 
ness, however, is sacrificed in the modern dress im 
which it now appears. But it is a very good, and a 
very interesting Volkslied, and will be sung and 
listened to with pleasure in many quarters where 
the rustic rendering of the same air would hardly 
obtain favour. It is set in G, common time, B to EB, 
eleven notes, being the compass, 
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NOW READY, 


Price 18.; by Post, Thirteen Stampa. 





THE STABAT MATER. 


COMPOSED BY 


ROSSINI. 


VOCAL SCORE, 


WITH PIANOFORTB OR ORGAN ACCOMPANIMENT. 


Lonpon: 


CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 


201, REGENT STREET, W. 


NOW READY, 
Price 1s. ; by Post Fourteen Stamps. 


THE MESSIAH. 
COMPOSHD BY 
GEORGE FREDERICK HANDEL. 


THE ACCOMPANIMENT ARRANGED FOR THE 
ORGAN OR PIANOFORTE 


BY 


WILLIAM HORSLEY, Mus. Bac. Oxon. 





LONDON: 


CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
201, Reocent Srreer, W. 


NOW READY, 


Price 1s. ; by post, Fourteen Stamps. 


THE CREATION, 


bY 


JOSEPH UAYDN. 


VOCAL SCORE WITH PIANOFORTE ARRANGEMENT 
BY 


THE CHEVALIER NEUKOMM., 





The clear type and small aise of this Edition render it 
equally available for Vocalists and the Pianoforte, and as a 
handbook for the hearers of the Oratorio. 


LONDON : 
CRAMER & CO. 
201, REGENT 





LIMITED, 
STREET, W. 





CHILPERIC 
BY 
HERVE. 


s. a. 
Complete Soore with French words . +. Price net 12 0 
Piano Solo complete. a 7 0 
Quadrille IMustrated) by ro & R. “Man riott es 2 0 
Galop. . Do. a 1 6 
Walts Ilustrated) by, v. Musgrave oe ee as 20 
Butterfly Song | Knglish words). ye 1 6 
Can you go do, 60eees “Duet om 1 6 
My hope iso'or = do, ee ~ = 


Published by Caaman & Co., 201, nm ut-atreet, W. 


NEW DUET FOR TENOR AND CONTRALTO. 


“WHILE STOLEN MOMENTS SWIFTLY FLY.” 


COMPOSaD BY 


FRANCESCO BERGER. 
Price Four Shillings. 
CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, REGENT STREET, W, 





OYAL ACADEMY of MUSIC.—It is proposed 
v to perpetuate the memory of the late Mr. CHARLES 
LUCAS, and the valuable services he rendered to the above 
fnstituion in his various offices of Principal, Conductor, Pro- 
fessor of Composition and Violoncello, by instituting a Prize of 
a GOLD MEDAL, to be given annually to the best Student in 
Composition. 
The following Subscriptions have been received, in addition to 
those already announced :— 





£3 d. 2s. d. 
Armytage, Miss F... 0 10 6] Kinkel, Miss.. 010 6 
Bunnett, Dr. (Nor- Lewin, Miss Mary. 010 0 
WEE) cascencccose 8 3 OLR wee 110 
Baumer, f1., Esy.... 1 1 0} Mann, T. E., * -» 010 6 
Barnby, Joseph, Esq. 1 1 0} Newman, Miss.. ... 0 5 0 
Blagrove, H., Esq... 010 6] Nunn, J. H., Esq. 
Cronin, Miss........ 1 1 @ (Penzance) .. 3386 
Coote, Charles, Esq... 1 1 0| Pollard, J. il, * Esq. 
Coote, C., Jun., Esq. 010 6 (Ramsgate) aaa coe 
Dawson, W. H, (New- Reeve, D., Esq. (Doug- 
castle-on-Tyne).... 1 1 0 010 6 
Forster, S. A., Esq... 1 1 0 Ridgway, cay "Esq. 
Gruneisen, C.L., Esq. 1 1 0 (Southampton) .... 0 5 0 
Gibbons, Miss (Ro- Thompson, Lady... 220 
chester) . 010 6] Vera, Signor .... 010 0 
Hopkins, E. & Enq. 1 1 0O| Weekes, 5. » Bag. ( (Ply: 
Heming, Joseph, Esq. 010 6 mouth) . 11 0 
Ifoskins, Miss(Poole) 0 5 0O| White, Miss . 010 6 


Subscribers’ Names received by Mr. L AMBORN “cock, 63, 
New Bond-strect, W.; and Mr. H. R, EYERS, at the Iustitu- 
tion, 4, ‘Tenterden-street, Hanover-square, W. 














Che Orchestra, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





POR STAMPED COPIBS. 


Per Year ee +» 17s. 4d. 
» Year o oe ee oa 8s. 8d. 
” Quarter de. 4d. 


Payable in advance. 
Advertisements: Four lines or less, Half-a-crown; Sixpence a 
line (of eight words) afterwards. 

*.* Carquas AnD Post-Orrick ORDERS TO BE DRAWN IN FAVOUR 
oy J. SWIFT, 55, Kixa-atrugt, Receyt-starst, W, 

55, Kina Srreer, Recent Srreet, W 
AND 
59, Freer STreet, 


OrricEs : 


FROM BITHER OF WHICH THE TRADE IS SUPPLIED. 








NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





J. C.—The concert was noticed in our columns in the week 
it took place. 

H. H.—We presume your card will be honoured, if you 
notify your wishes to the manager. 





*.* We cannot undertake to notice benefit 
concerts which are not advertised in our columns, 
nor, of necessity, if they are. Single admissions 
are useless. All communications should be ad- 
dressed to the Editor, 55, King Street, Regent 
Street. Delay is frequently caused through letters 
being addressed in error to Fleet Street, or to 
Regent Street. 


Che Orchestra, 


A WEEKLY REVIEW: 


MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY. 


—_——~——— 








It is requested that in future all communica- 
tions for the Editor be addressed to 55, King- 
street, Regent-street, W. 








LONDON, FRIDAY, AUGUST 12, 1870. 





Mr. Santley is engaged for the autumn seagon at 
the Gaiety Theatre. 





Gounod has set to music some verses—‘A la 
Frontiére’"’—by one of the editors of L'Avenir 
National, M. Frey; and the song is being sung at 
the Opéra. 





Mr. Compton, released from the Haymarket, 
will fill a character in Mr. Tom Taylor’s new 
comedy to be brought out at the Olympic on the 





8rd September. 





Messrs. G. F. Anderson, J. B. Chatterton, 
J. Calkin, Ferrari, J. M‘Murdie, Williams, and 
F. B. Jewson, have been elected directors of the 
Philharmonic Soeiety. 





A new one-act opera, entitled ‘ Le Kobold,” the 
libretto by MM. Nuitter and L. Gallait, the music 
by M. Gueraud, has been produced at the Imperial 
Opéra Comique in Paris. 





The Maharajah of Rewah has given £2000 to the 
pundits of Benares, who composed a poetical garland 
of flowers for the Duke of Edinburgh, on His Royal 
Highness visiting the sacred city. 





Watson's Art Journal has presented a handsome 
lithographie portrait of Nilsson mounted on card- 
board to its New York subseribers—a production 
much above the usual style of such things. 





That loud-trumpeted enterprise, the ‘ Denmark 
Theatre and Winter Gardens,” Leicester Square, 
has proved a failure, the company formed for the 
purpose of inaugurating the undertaking being now 
in liquidation. 





The French Vaudeville and Comic Opera Company 
expected at Lima, will not arrive, as they have 
quarrelled with their manager. The Odéon Theatre, 
built for them, is now on sale. The Teatro Principal 
is to be occupied by a good Spanish Zarzuela 
Company. 





As a pendent to Papal infallibility the Atheneum 
reminds us that in the year 1707 the French Academy 
offered a prize for a poem, the subject of which was 
that the French Monarch was at least superior to 
humanity. The theme for the poet to illustrate 
was ‘‘ That the King’s wisdom renders him superior 
to all manner of events.” 





The Odéon will re-open on the 1st of September, 
with ‘‘Le Mauvais Caractére,” the Théatre de 
Cluny, on the 10th of August, with “‘ Pére et Mari,” 
and the Délassements Comiques, on the 25th of 
August, with a fairy spectacle, entitled ‘* Les Contes 
de Fées.” A three-act piece, by MM. Nuitter and 
Néré Desarbres, has been accepted at the Folies 
Marigny. 





A Paris paper calls attention to the great increase 
of the salary of actors. It states that Frederick 
Lemaitre, who used to receive £40 a month, now 
gets £600; Melinque, who got £32, now gets £360; 
Mdlle. Farguerie got £20, now gets £100; Berton 
got £40, now gets £240. At the Variéte, where 
they used to pay £320 a year, they now pay £1200; 
and, finally, Mdlle, Schneider is paid at the rate of 
£4000 a year. 





Bayard Taylor has completed his translation of 
Goethe's ‘* Faust,” and is now engaged in preparing 
elaborate and exhaustive notes to the poem, Such 
is the announcement which appears in Messrs. 
Sampson Low, Son, and Marston’s Monthly 
Bulletin of their American, Colonial, and Foreign 
Publications. The following paragraph will create 
astonishment in the Fatherland:—“ His intimate 
familiarity with the German language, which only 
is spoken in his family, specially qualifies him for 
the work of annotation.” 

We see with pleasure that this is not to be the 
last season of Mr. and Mrs. German Reed’s Enter- 
tainment at the Royal Gallery of Illustration, but 
that Mr. Reed, having unexpectedly been enabled to 
renew his lease, will again appear in a New Enter- 
tainment in November next. The public would 
have sadly missed the agreeable evenings passed in 
Regent Street for many years. The season will 
close on Saturday next, the 13th inst., with a very 
attractive program. Mr, Reed, we hear, will take a 
short tour in the provinces, previous to his reappear- 
ance in London. 





A young lady of New York, who owes a large 
fortune to her father having struck oil, has hit upon 





a startling ornament to be worn at the theatre, 
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Unable to enter socicty, she gratifies vanity by 
attracting public attention. Her last freak is to 
appear at the Grand Opera without jewels or flowers, 
her only ornament being a live snake coiled around 
her wrist. The snake is constantly climbing up and 
down her arm or nestling in her hand, enjoying her 
fan and words of endearment. Every opera-glass is 
fixed on her and the snake. The lorettes are all 
crazy for the possession of such an ornament. 





Watson's Art Journal has the following ludicrous 
note :— Somebody says that somebody else has 
offered F. 8. Chanfrau only 50,000 dollars for a 


short engagement in London and a trip through the } 


provinces. This is a damaging statement for 
Chanfrau, whose classic and varied talent is well 
known to be worth at least double that amount. 
Somebody does not say whether or not Chanfrau 
accepted the offer. But we trust for the honour of 
the American Eagle, and of those gentlemen who 
habitually wrap themselves in the American flag, 
and die like—no matter what—that the paltry offer 
was indignantly refused.” 





Our readers are aware that Messrs. Black, of Edin- 
burgh, brought an action against Messrs. Murray 
and Son, of Queen Square, London, for bringing out 
an edition of Scott's ‘* Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
Border,” in which, as they alleged, there was an in- 
fringement of their copyright. Damages were laid 
at the alarming sum of £2000. The case has been 
heard, and Messrs. Murray have been decreed to pay 
£30. However, the matter will not end here, as the 
defendants intend appealing to the full court, which 
appeal may be heard in January next, and then they 
have the privilege of carrying the case to the House 
of Lords. It is clear somebody will have to pay a 
heavy bill ! ; 





Report says that there is now studying under M. 
Roger (the well-known tenor of the Grand Opera), 
an American young lady, whose career as a song- 
stress he predicts will be unusually brilliant. He 
has a private theatre, in which the pupils frequently 
appear. The audience is composed of managers of 
Operas, composers, and musical critics, and is as 
competent an assembly as could well be collected. 
They confirm M. Roger's predictions. The young 
lady is Miss Mackie, and she has adopted for the 
stage the pseudonym, Mdlle. Gaetano. She passes 
in Paris gonerally for a Spaniard, and she looks 
like a daughter of Seville. Her admirers also 
accredit her with great beauty. 





How thoroughly this war impregnates every 
thought may be instanced by the difficulty of writing 
an art-criticism without dragging it in like King 
Charles’s head in Mr. Dick’s memorial. Tho Daily 
News reporter experienced thie difficulty when he 
had to notice the Tonic Sol-fa concert on Wednes- 
day. But he compromised matters thus :— 


“ The concert opened with the National Anthem, 
the unpretentious yet animated rendering of which 
by about the same number of vocalists, male and 
female, as of brave soldiers left on the battlefield by 
the French at Weissenburg, suggested the thought, 
how different the fruits of peace to those of war! 
How sweet the mingling of 4500 voices in a place of 
pleasure like the Crystal Palace, as compared with 
the groans and writhing of a similar number placed 
hors de combat on the field of battle !” 


To which echo answers, Precisely. 





A correspondent of the Standard has been greatly 
struck with the resemblance of social Berlin to 
social London. ‘ These Germans,’’ he cries, “‘ are 
really our kin; and if—which God grant—the ties 
which exist between us be drawn closer, there is no 
fear but that we shall thoroughly understand each 
other. I see the similarity between us at every 
turn. Berlin is built on the same planless way as 
our own towns, and the houses have the same 
splendid disregard of each other. The cabs in 
character strongly recall those of London. The 
military music is strangely like our own. I meta 
band just now at the head of its regiment playing an 
air on which a popular composer of yours must 
certainly have built his ‘God bless the Prince of 





Wales,’ improving, I must add, on the original. 
When I went to the Thier Garten yesterday to gaze 
on the statue of King Frederick William III., the 
centenary of whose birth it was, there was an old 
woman playing in a melancholy manner ‘ God save 
the Queen.’ What the writer took for ‘‘God save 
the Queen” was of course “ Heil Dir im Sieger- 
kranz,’’ the Prussian, national anthem, the tune of 
which is identical with our own. 





The Globe Theatre at Boston is to open on 
September 5th. The general management will be 
in the hands of Mr. Charles Fechter, who will 
have associated with him a dramatic company 
superior in all respects to any which has ever 
appeared on the board of Boston. Among those 
already engaged for the season are Mr. James W. 
Wallack, Mr. F. H. Daly, Mr. C. H. Vandenhoff, 
Miss Carlotta Leclereq, Mrs. E. L. Davenport, and 
others whose names will be announced in due 
season. Mr. Fechter will take with him from 
England Messrs. Arthur and Charles Leclereq, the 
former of whom will assume the duties of stage- 
manager. The opening piece will be the drama of 
** Monte Christo,” which will be brought out ina 
stylo of great magnificence, with entirely new scenic 
and mechanical effects, and a new wardrobe imported 
expressly from Paris. 





A Minneapolis (U.S.) clergyman has attended one 
of Blind Tom's concerts, and the emotions excited 
by the performer and the performance are described 
in some remarkable verses published in a local 
paper. Blind Tom is apostrophized as a ‘ Strange 
child of Darkness,” wrapt in mystery and pathos 
that emerge from ‘“ Silvery shreds of harmony.” 
But these shreds produce something else besides 
harmony; they ‘strike the discord lodged in 
human hearts,” and “start a conflict sharp and 
painful in the listening breasts,’’—which seems a 
variation on the idea that some people hear through 
their elbows. These same shreds, appear further on 
in the composition under the name of “ nature’s 
notes,” and here they fcause discord to break 
through— 

« the soul’s best joy 

With sin’s hard bonds—th’ unbalanced parts 

Of passion’s voices strong commingling.” 
This luminous expression will be apt to put the 
unpoetical reader into some such state as that 
produced by Blind Tom on the susceptible clergy- 
man, who confesses finally that ‘ confused unrest 
is the feeling felt,’ and dismisses the subject as 
follows :— 


‘Whether to smile, or to groan, or to weep, who knows ? 
The more one cogitates, the more the wonder grows.” 








An American authoress and actress of some distinc- 
tion, Mrs. Anna Cora Mowatt Ritchie, has recently 
died. Her maiden name was Ogden, her birthplace 
Bordeaux. Her mother’s grandfather, Francis 
Lewis, was one of the signers of the ‘‘ Declaration of 
Independence.” In her thirteenth year Miss Ogden 
studied Voltaire’s ‘‘ Alzire,” and remodelled it for 
private representation, and her spirited performance 
of the heroine attracted considerable attention. At 
the age of sixteen she became the wife of James 
Mowatt, a New York barrister, and in less than a 
twelvemonth after this change in her destiny she 
made her first appearance before the public as an 
authoress, publishing in New York, where she then 
resided, two volumes of poems. In 1838 she made 
her first voyage to Europe, accompanied by her 
husband, with whom she spent eighteen months in 
France and Germany, closely studying Rachel's 
acting whilst in Paris, and writing one or two 
dramatic pieces for the theatre at Havre, as well as 
a five-act play in blank verse, called ‘* Gulzara.” 
The failure of her husband’s commercial speculations 
induced her to write various novels and eventually 
to turn her attention to the stage. In the winter of 
1845 her comedy of “ Fashion” was written, and 
first brought out at the Park Theatre, New York, 
and in the following June the authoress appeared as 
an actress, making her début at the Park as Pauline 
in the ‘Lady of Lyons.” An arrangement was soon 
after negotiated by her husband with Mr. E. L. 
Dayenport, an actor of considerable repute, to join 








Mrs. Mowatt in a professional tour. Leaving 
America they made their first appearance in this 
country at Manchester on the 17th of December, 
1847, and on the 5th of January, 1848, they made 
their bow to a London audience at the Princess's 
Theatre, in the play of “ The Hunchback.” When 
the Olympic was rebuilt and reopened Mrs. Mowatt 
was engaged as the leading attraction, Her husband 


died in 1851, and in 1853 she married Mr. Ritchie, 


of Virginia, the then editor of the Richmond Inquirer, 
and retired from the stage. 





A correspondent writing from New York points to 
a curious American taste in the following:—' Why,” 
he asks, “is the banjo a necessary feature in 
summer theatrical entertainments? Why is the 
break-down suitable for the dog-days? Why do we 
play all our cool and pleasant little comedies in 
mid-winter, and all our scorching, noisy, demonstra- 
tive melo-dramas in mid-summer ? Why is 
everything in the dramatic world out of place? A 
few years ago, Dan Bryant, of negro-minstrel fame, 
conceived the notion of seeing how we would endure 
the Hibernian drama in the dog-days. Then Lotta, 
also of negro-minstrel training, came upon us with 
her medleys, and asked us to accept the banjo and 
the break-down as lively interludes in ‘ Little Nell,’ 
and other dramas of the sort. These two examples 
have made the banjo a regular recurring summer 
infliction—like mosquitoes, soda water, and 
excursion parties. This year the thing has been 
doubled upon us. <A few weeks ago, Miss Leone 
Cavender assaulted Wallack’s stage in a new play, 
Minnie’s Luck,’ and witha banjo; the town groaned 
and endured—and thanked fortune when Miss 
Cavender carried her break-downs to other climes, 
And now we have another aspirant to the minstrel 
fraternity. Mr. Emmet and his banjo have appeared 
in a new play at Wallack’s; the play is called 
‘ Fritz,’ and the author is Mr. Charles Gaylor. The 
drama, or comedy, or tragedy, or spectacle, or what- 
ever it is, is a rudely thrown together medley (this 
much was certain before the curtain went up), but 
Mr. Emmet is a clever actor in his special:ty, and 
knows how to chain, even delight, an average 
audience. Mr. Emmet sings in an English-German 
patois ; his dialect is inimitable, and his manner is 
vivacious and happy. He both sings and dances 
very well—but why was it necessary for him to 
display his talents in an absurdly bad play? And, 
at best, these summer songs and dances that get on 
the Wallack stage do the theatre no honour, and 
give the public but questionable pleasure.” 





Of the late Mr. John Cooper, whose death we 
chronicled in our last, Mr. Shirley Brooks writes in 
the Illustrated London News, ‘ Somebody should 
give us a sketch of John Cooper. He was a type of 
the conventional actor, but he was a very good 
actor, minded his business conscientiously, and 
always did all that he knew. Jacopo was his name 
in a Drury Lane adaptation of the American Mr. 
Cooper's ‘ Bravo’ (I think that was the novel, and 
that the drama, which was musical, was called ‘ The 
Red Mask’), and on the first night Mr. Cooper knelt 
at the block and was duly beheaded, But audiences 
had not then learned to love the horrific, and the 
Drury Lane people made such a terrible disturbance 
about the execution of their favourite—like the 
‘Cornish boys’ when Bishop Trelawny was in 
danger—that on the next night, as the death pro- 
cession was crossing the grand square, a white 
handkerchief flew out at a window, and the chorus 
exultingly struck up— 

* Doubt is over ; see, of me’ 

Yonder waves the happy sign.” 
Many who read this will remember Cooper as the 
Prince in that splendid spectacle and very effective 
drama ‘ The Jewess,’ which has never been beaten 
except by some of the Covent Garden Meyerbeer 
representations. He had behaved ill to the heroine 


(exquisitely played by the lady who was then Miss 
Ellen Tree), and she went in search of bim, and fell 
exhausted at the door of the palace, in an attitude 
which still dwells on one’s eye, just as does that 
other wonderful bit of silent effect, Charles Kemble’s 
‘ gtroll into Angiers with indolent grace,’ But I am 
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told that Cooper's Othello had singular merit. | 


should have thought him a good deal over-parted 
there; but I have heard the reverse from men who 
went to theatres when there were great acters. 
His Cassio was exceedingly good—the remorse of a 
genteel kind of person who had had the misfortune 
to get drunk, and who thought the world was 
therefore at an end, was just, I think, what we 
wanted. You did not feel in the Jeast with the 
donkey; but Cooper made him manly enough at the 
end, and said, ‘Dear General, I never gave you 
cause,’ in atone that I remember after twenty years. 
At one time no Drury Lane play in which he did not 
appear seemed complete; and the Times expressed 
what we all felt when it called him ‘ our friend.’ 
He has helped me through many a pleasant evening; 
I am very glad that his 
pleasant,” 





THE NEW HYMN TUNE. 

In all divisions of fine art there have been 
seasons of gathering—a cessation from any marked 
outward action, which have been followed by no 
less marked outbursts of governing activity re- 
sultant of change and variety. It has been so in 
architecture and painting, and especially so in 
music. In those branches of music which have 
been handled by those who knew how to gather 
and rule, the art and artists have been much 
benefited by the new glory added to the efforts of 
thought and genius; but it may be a question 
whether much has been well done as regards 
that apparently simple and curt composition 
yclept the choral. Until recent times it was 
never a thing of serious inquiry or scholastic 
attention; it was thought to be too short, and 
not sufficiently elastic to embrace the expression 
of the poetic idea, and if left to the mercies or 
chances of the singing gallery, or the simple 
unisonary heralding of the great congregation, it 
became by its nature and end something outside 
the consideration of the artist—something which 
must be vulgar, and if not, certain to be mal- 
treated and disfigured. Such was the view com- 
monly entertained by English musicians; but it 
was one short-sighted and ill-considered. The 
choral in the abstract is not the end or object of 
the work. It is the means of a means—the poetry 
of the hymn; and all successful and long-lived 
chorals have gained their tenure and longevity by 
permitting the life and truth of the lyric to career 
triumphantly over the artistic skill manifested in 
the music. ‘The personal individuality — the 
favourite eclectism of the composer—have given 
way to the stronger desire to fit the wants of the 
people and the necessities of the hymn. The poet 
has given birth to the hymn, and it calls aloud for 
its tune. Mere adaptation will never do, and is 
simple degradation to poet and verse. So long as 
there were no hymn writers there were no hymn- 
tune composers: the hymn maker made the hymn- 
tune composer; and so long as the hymn maker 
was confined to the chapel and conventicle, the 
hymn-tune maker was only to be found in the 
chapel and conventicle. Now-a-days everybody 
makes hymns and almost everybody makes hymn 
tunes. Hymns have been made less imaginative 
and the tunes less obstreperous. ‘There is no 
novelty in the new verses, and there is no 
drawling or bawling in the new tune. The 
principle governing the musician appears to be— 
avoid all demand of effort from the congregation, 
all unnecessary exhibition of musical skill. Men 
are but children of a larger growth, and the 
nursery tune is the best model for the modern 
choral adherent to the enlightened and educated 
classes of the community. The days of adaptation 
are past. The pleasant melodies of ‘ How sweet 
is the pleasure,” “ Breathe soft, ye winds,” 
‘Drink to me only,” “Thou soft flowing Avon,” 
are to be heard no more. Mozart's “ Batti, batti,” 
‘‘Ab, perdona,” “ Dove sono,” “ Deh prendi,” 
have severally retreated to Covent Garden and 
Drury Lane, and “The Bay of Biscay” is left to 
the unrivalled powers of Mr, Sims Reeves, ‘There 


own evening was | 





| was an attempt to naturalise the famous Mar- 
| seillaise Hymn which was set to the words 

Arise ye people, clap the hand, 

Exulting strike the chord ; 

Let every isle and every land 
| Confess the Alinighty Lord. 
but neither Mr. Merrick the poet, nor John 
| Whittaker the musician-adapter was strong 
‘enough to ventilate this horrid marriage of psalm 
|and song. 

There were three successful adaptations—the 
| melody called ‘‘ Helmsley” to the Advent hymn; 
| the drinking amorous song to Dr. Watts’s hymn, 
\“*There is a land;” and the famous trio by 
| Mazzinghi to the hymn “ Peace, troubled soul,’’ 
}and these adaptations brought many thousands 
of pounds to those places of worship which 
rejoiced in pet choirs and popular lecturers. The 
pet choir never destroys the pet orator—it rather 
aids and supports him ; whilst the congregational 
|choral upsets him; the rolling surge of a real 

congregational outburst strikes down upon him, 
}and tells him in no mistakeable terms the might 
jand majesty of the human heart when fairly 
stirred from its depths. All pet lecturers like 
small tunes and soft organs; they stand upon 
| sweet singings and soft voluntaries; there must 
oe no force in the melody, no manliness in the 
lorgan loft. They would be positively dumb- 
| founded by the old gatherings in Spafields Chapel 
—the favourite haunt of Lady Huntingdon— 
where the usual three thousand gave lungs to the 
favourite “Crown Him Lord of all,” a melody 
written for them by Shrubsole, her ladyship’s 
pet organist. 

The prevailing taste for rapidity in hymn 
singings, and the dislike of everything that calls 
for effort, has led to the relinquishment of al] 
tunes of this kind; the old Methodist tune has 
passed away from the Established Church, and 
almost so from the Congregational chapels. A 
real adagio choral, a slow, solemn hymn tune— 
such as that composed to Paul Gerhardt’s imita- 
tion of the ‘‘ Salve, caput cruentum,” by St. Bernard 
—is not now to be heard in the Established Church. 
It demands the full, deep-toned voices of the men 
of the congregation, and a movement of sustained 
and grave character. This may be obtained ina 
Nonconforming place of worship, but not in any 
Episcopal sanctuary. This restlessness has been 
produced by the introduction of the chant to the 
Psalms, and the fearful rate at which the modern 
chanter has been allowed to move. The chanted 
hymns, such as “ Abide with me,” “Tossed with 
rough winds,” ‘‘ My God, my Father,” have given 
strength to the feeling, and people naively ask, 
‘““Why should we sing a hymn slower than we do 
the psalm ?"’—forgetting the ready rejoinder, “ If 
you do gabble the psalm, is it necessary you should 
gabble the hymn also?” 

Most of these chanted hymns have been spe- 
cially arranged for pet lecturers who revel in the 
soft and sweet, and those of the congregation who 
indulge in their harmonical moments of ease and 
idleness. The chants are changed and remodelled; 
confined to some four or five sounds; and every 
high sound requiring effort carefully excluded. 
The pet choir sing it in a whisper, all the ladies 
of the congregation whisper, all the servant girls; 
the :nale portion grumble piously and pianissimoly, 
and the organist is heard at the close of each verse 
twittering upon the Vox Angelica, the Keraulophon, 
or the Lieblich gedact. All this represents capita] 
and income, and when wisely used produces an 
annual product that would make a Dean or Canon 
Residentiary lift up his hands in amazement. As 
a variety no one could object to the chanted hymn, 
and legitimately rendered, it becomes valuable, 
If we had more of such masculine examples as 
“The strain upraise,’’ and less of Mrs. Elliott's 
“ My God, my Father, while I stray,” it would be 
better for church and congregation. 

All this playing with small thoughts and small 
effects leads to inanition and incompetence. 





When the higher forms are required and the 
deeper expression to be sought for, both are found 
The famous hymn of the Dies Ire hy 


wanting. 





Thomas of Celano has been sadly worsted by the 
curious felicities in patriarchal modulation mani- 
fested by Dr. Dykes. It may suit the genius of 
Richard Wagner to sneer at the system of 
modulation laid down by our forefathers and 
hallowed by the hands of Haydn and Mozart; he 
may declare the privilege of tone-families to be no 
more, but birthrights and necessities are stronger 
than privileges, and all tones are not equally and 
essentially related. Of course there must be 
harmonical unity between the semitones in every 
key, and as the semitones are not equal, and 
never will be, they must and do change their 
character according to their position and necessary 
corsespondence. This arises from tne Limit 
of the ratio, a limit Richard Wagner can 
never alter or extend. And Dr. Dykes 
may discover that it is possible to be very 
irrational in a composition of no great length and 
without much exercise of sharps and flats. The 
almost instant cadence of the Dies Ire, the dread 
beat of its monotony in form, its marvellous 
variety of description, its stern and solemn 
thought, its simple but massive expression, its 
strong appeal to personal feeling, separate it 
from all other lyrica of the Old Church, and render 
it a poem very difficult to realize in music for 
congregational purposes. It is too high for the 
personal artistic interpretation; the presence of 
the composer’s own notion of the awful realities 
conjured up by the old monk, lowers the tone, 
and the making of a tune purely scientific falls 
equally short of the situation. But we must 
pardon Dr. Dykes as to the matter of personal 
feeling when we avow the failure of a Mozart. 
This great musician failed to grasp the Dies Ire 
as a whole. 

We think the modern hymn tune in the general 
as an ebullition of mistaken personal interpreta- 
tion, wanting in the simple grace, if unemotional, 
march of the Tudor Psalter tune, and without any 
new construction compensating for the rigid out- 
line of the early Reformed melody. Nor does it 
come nigh in any way to the three patterns left us 
by Handel, who, in the setting of the three Charles 
Wesley’s hymns, left English musicians a model 
of his notion and feeling of a choral, befitting a 
fine hymn and coming from the greatest master 
of his period. The small feelings of small com- 
posers are not wanted; such personal interpreta- 
tion for the use of large congregations presses 
upon the mind as an impertinence. The confined 
knowledge and the patent ignorance of the would- 
be composer is still more to be deprecated. The 
want is the expression of the poet’s hymn—as 
vivid in the music as in the language—but as 
music no more necessary than the language to the 
meaning of the lyric. This may be realized when 
bymn-tune makers undertake to read hymns and 
resign making hymn-tunes, or what they call 
such. 








A CAPTURED CITY. 





In perturbed Europe, where, in Swinburnian 
phrase ‘the blithe battle blows about our ears,” the 
chronicle of such frivolities as musical and dramatic 
affairs becomes difficult of achievement. Music is 
only the sound of marches and countermarches, and 
lyrical defiances guttural and nasal; while the only 
interesting drama is the spectacular tragedy per- 
formed in the thédtre de la guerre. For more 
peaceful records we must get far away: Europe is 
too noisy. But the shock of arms has not yet 
reached America; albeit even from remote San 
Francisco comes the note of an invasion. It is 
however only the invasion of the blondes, of which 
we have heard before; and the defeat and exile of 
the brunes. California, the land of gold, is smitten 
with auricomosity: her stages are crowded with 
flaxen and auburn tresses—locks which have to 
thank nature and locks which have to thank art. 
The San Francisco journal appropriately termed the 
Golden City tells us all about it. There are two 
principal theatres in San Francisco, Maguire's 





Opera House and the California Theatre. The 
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former opened with a blonde burlesque troupe, 
tardily following the example of the Eastern States. 
Forthwith the California Theatre followed its rival's 
lead, and engaged the Lydia Thompson company: 
thereby causing the liveliest interest and enjoyment 
to the San Franciscans. The ingenuous manner in 
which the Golden City enters upon an analysis of 
the personality and attractiveness of this company 
is amusing. There is no timidity in the frankness 
with which it pursues its investigations. For 
example of the chief actress of the troupe we are 
told that— 

“Miss Lydia Thompson was born in London, 
but on the delicate subject of her age there have 
been all sorts of guesses. She has been ‘quoted’ 
all the way from twenty to forty-two; she is really 
about thirty-one. Miss Thompson has been con- 
nected with the Theatre since she was an infant. 
She made her first appearance as the baby in 
drama. She is said to be a natural blonde, though 
from sickness her hair has been in the habit of 
falling out, but not to any great extent. Since Miss 
Thompson has been in this country she is said to 
have received over 10,009 dollars in presents, and is 
reputed to have considerable wealth in her own 
right. She is well educated, and off the stage bears 
herself in a quiet, lady-like, and refined manner.” 
From the last assurance we are led to believe cither 
that Miss Thompson has dropped the use of the 
cowhide, or else that horsewhipping is not in 
California dissociated from quietude, refinement, 
and a ladylike demeanour. Let us hope that the 
first is the true deduction. The information about 
the hair as being “in the habit” of falling out 
through sickness is less encouraging, for it points to 
a valetudinary disposition on Miss Thompson’s part 
which we should be sorry to hear of. More probably 
the “habit” is the habit of having done so 
once, 

The seconda donna is 
candour :— 


described with no less 


‘* Pauline Markham is twenty-eight years of age, 

and is not a blonde by nature, but by art. She 
never acted to speak of before she came to this 
country, but sang in several of the leading Concert 
Halls of London, including the Alhambra. She has 
probably received more presents since she has been 
in this country than any of the other blondes. 
These presents cover all sorts of articles. There are 
toilette boxes, covered with precious stones and rare 
gems, boxes of gloves (oh, how many boxes of 
gloves !), velvet cloaks, bouquets of massive propor- 
tions, and of the rarest and prettiest designs, and 
diamond rings, bracelets, gold watches, and breast 
pins to a bewildering amount. Miss Markham is 
rather quiet off the stage, agreeable in conversation, 
and doesn’t care much what the censorious world 
says about her—and herein her head is level !” 
To tell a woman her head is level is apparently a 
compliment in America, though to call a man a 
‘“‘square head” is to insult himin France. The 
eulogium of level heads is doubtless the avant- 
courier of the abolition of chignons, which 
had_ the effect of making the head a gradient 
of one in three. Already the chignon has ceased 
to tower on the back of the skull; and perhaps 
if male critics took up the American expression and, 
murmured in the hearing of some girl in the Park 
less aspiring than the rest, ‘‘ How beautiful she is, 
she has a level head’’—chignons would fall yet 
lower. In time perhaps men will come to praise a 
straight figure in a woman, which will help to 
abolish panniers. 

The Golden City further assures us, concerning 
these fair ladies, ‘‘ They are all handsome, brilliant, 
talented, jolly creatures, and are a great deal better, 
socially and moraily, than the Pecksniffs who decry 
them.” We are glad to hear it. The male actors— 
perhaps because they are not blond—do not find so 
much favour with the critic. He calls one of them 
Mr. Brinsley Sheridan, known to London audiences 
at the Charing Cross Theatre—‘ exceedingly small 
potatoes.” We do not know the reverse of this 
vegetable disqualification—perhaps ‘‘ enormous 
Regents’? may express it; but whatever it is, no 
doubt it may be applied to the ladies. 








REVELATIONS FROM SPIRIT LAND. 





The late Lord Arthur Pelham Clinton, it would 
seem, ig not the only curiosity in the spirit world. 


The circles also b‘ast of one Captain Kidd, not 
unknown among yeuthful hero-worshippers as a 
bold buccaneer. As Lord Arthur still retains his 
grade in the R. N., so Captain Kidd cheerfully 
exhibits certain mundane peculiarities which 
attach to his fame. At a not very distant 
séance he took a mean advantage of a 
believer by abstracting his pocket-book contain- 
ing sundry dollars in bills. Scorning the green- 
backs the Captain simply took out two 
dollars and returned the book. Even these two 
dollars were subsequently restored, presumably 
because the Captain found they were of no use to 
him in his beatified state. On another occasion 
the Captain posthumously stoleavaluable diamond 
ring and dropped it into a lake—probably the 
‘first water” he found appropriate to the 
diamond. Onthe whole, spirit acquaintances are 
not always desirable. A Mrs. or Miss Ann 
Merrick lately caused much annoyance to a living 
lady of her acquaintance—a widew. ‘This widow had 
a penchant for surgery, of which Ann disapproved. 
Accordingly Ann set to work playing tricks with 
the bones, did strange deeds with a skull, knocked 
the chairs about, and even threw stair-rods at the 
widow. She further blew out candles, pulled 
the straw out of the mattresses, sent brushes and 
combs flying, pulled off the bedclothes of the lady 
practitioner and the pillows from under her head, 
and in short led her an unconscionable dance by 
day and night. The reason of all this was that 
Ann had in her life been an Irishwoman who 
died in a hospital, and was subjected to dis- 
section. 

This happened in America, whence proceeds the 
story of it all, and of much more. It is contained 
in a book by Mrs. Emma Hardinge, called ‘‘ Modern 
American Spiritualism." It forms very pretty 
reading. The dedication is addressed to the 
spirits themselves, though we should say they 
were poor readers. They appear far too much 
inclined to “larks” to understand the meta- 
physical meaning of such a statement on the 
tuuthor’s part as this:—‘ Religion, ethics, miracle, 
and supersensuous life, like tides, and times, and 
seasons, all resolve themselves at last into stern 
and immutable procedures of a set of mental laws 
as stringent as any of those that bind our 
physical existence.” The idea of miracles re- 
solving themselves into a stringent law, is 
about as good as the idea of ao number 
of exceptions establishing a rule, or a quantity 
of diseases forming a strict régime of health. 
But the author knows all about it. She has been 
all through the spiritistic cause. From her earliest 
childhood up to the present time she has, she 
declares, seen and conversed with spiritual beings 
like familiar friends, She has passed through 
many of the phases of modern mediumship, and 
witnessed or taken part in most of the scenes 
described in her pages. And she is fully prepared, 
not only to believe, but to propound the rationale 
of belief. The spirits work a vast amount of good. 
Iu one instance a spirit restored a missing docu- 
ment of the utmost importance, to the great 
relief of the injured and the confusion of the dis- 
honest party. On another occasion a cruel mur- 
der was revealed by spiritism; and not very 
long ago the kind spirits of one particular region 
actually disclosed to one of the initiated a recipe 
for concocting ‘‘ spiritual soap.” An enterprising 
spiritist sold the recipe to a gentleman of Cun- 
necticut, who is already beginning to reulize a 
handscome return for his investment. We do not, 
however, think the proprietorship of “ spiritual 
soap” is confined to the Connecticut gentleman. 
We have known the same condiment (of the 
softest description) in use in various religious 
denominations having no connection with avowed 
spiritism. 

There are nautical spirits, who guide ships, &c., 
&e. Moreover, the spirits have suggested sundry 
useful and scientific inventions. On one occasion 
a certain medium being entranced gave the de- 
scription and also the draft of a machine for 





“riving shingles,” the medium being under the 


influence of Dr. Franklin, and having himself no 
knowledge of the mechanical arts, and being quite 
unable in his normal state to give the least idea 
of the construction of such a machine. Tho 
spirits of ancient Jewish men appeared to a Mr. 
Van Husen, and instructed him how to construct 
a machine for net-weaving, the art of weaving 
nets for fishing by machinery having been long 
lost. Another spirit kindly communicated an 
invention for closing window-blinds, and securely 
fastening them from within. “My shadowy 
mechanical friend,” writes the narrator, ‘* took 
the pains to show me the instrument made in two 
kinds of metal, the one plain and inexpensive, the 
other more showy and expensive.” This spiritual 
machine is now in successful operation and great 
demand. Several very ingenious and valuable 
pieces of machinery for quartz-crushing and 
amalgamating have been given to the early 
miners of California and Nevada through spirit 
mediums. On the whole then some spirits exhibit 
practical turn of mind far removed from the 
flippancy of Captain Kidd when he stole the 
dollars. 


The literary production of spirits are not ona 
level with their advice and aid in mechanical 
matters. The following hymn, composed in 1868, 
is about the most daring effusion which has 
appeared, but it is far from being good ordinary 
verse. It was composed in spirit life by Mr. John 
Pierpoint, and communicated by kind permission 
of Miss Lizzie Doten:— 


We have come unto the mountain, and the city of 
our God, 
To the wee of truth and beauty by the souls perfected 
trod, 
And the resurrection trumpet shall not wake us from 
the sod, 
As we go marching on. 
Glory, glory, Hallelujah! 
Glory, glory, Hallelujah! 
Glory, glory, Hallelujah ! 
As we go marching on, 


Break the bread of consolation to the souls oppressed 
with care, 
For in our Father's mansions there is bread enough 


to spare, 
And none need faint with hunger, while we have such 
blessed fare, 
As we go marching on. 


Chorus. 
Bind up the broken-hearted and confirm the feeble 


knees 
For the kingdom has been opened to the least of such 
as these, 
ean need not ask St. Peter to be ready with his 
eys, 
As we go marching on. 


Chorus, 


See tho little children marching with their banners 
in their hands, 
And drill them into service with the brave old veteran 
bands, 
Till the tramping of our army shall bo heard in distant 
lands, 
As we go marching on. 


Chorus. 


The thunders of progression are shaking tyrants’ 
thrones, 
The breath of inspiration makes “the valley of dry 


bones, 
The ancient altars crumble, and the “ King of Terrors” 
groans, 
As we go marching on. 


Chorus. 


Then shout your loud Hosannas to the lands beyond 
the sea 

Till the people of all nations are through the truth 
made free, 


And join the swelling chorus in our song of 
jubilee, 
As we go marching on. 
Chorus, 


It would, we suppose, be vain to ask what St. 
Peter has done to be so unkindly snubbed by the 
spirits, or why the formality of asking him for 
the keys should be dispensed with. On this Mr, 
Pierpoint vouchsafes no light, nor does he account 
for that uncivil reference to “feeble knees” 
common to believers. For information on this 
subject we are reduced to the condition of poor 
humanity at large on many subjects—the condition 





of having to waits 
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ART-WARFARE IN GERMANY. 





The Germans universally lampoon the French, 
from the Emperor to the peasant. His Imperial 
Majesty is depicted in one caricature as “I'he New 
Schinderhannes,” a monster of most hideous mien, 
panoplied like an Albanian brigand, with pistols 
and daggers, and with a little boy stuck in one 
boot, aiming a revolver at an army. Again, the 
Emperor ia represented as being lifted into saddle 
by four men; as being too corpulent to squeeze 
through the gateway of a conquered fortress; as 
resigning the chief command to a little lad in a 
grey coat and cocked hat, the least of the little 
Napoleons. You have a various gallery of these 
enlivening art-specimens. M. Lehndorf—twenty 
feet high—kicking M. Benedetti down stairs ; M. 
Bismarck, a giant, making one mouthful of 
M. Benedetti, a dwarf; French ladies, with the 
faces of apes literally, and the costumes of a 
fish-market, waiting for news of victory, and 
attended upon by poodles; and the same ladies 
dancing can-cans with the common soldiers; 
and thus to infinity. This, of course, is the 
merest garbage of popular feeling, but it shows 
the drift, and embitters the already tenfold 
too bitter spirit of the war. As for the French 
soldiery, the insults flung upon them by our 
patriotic German artists are, in many instances, 
indescribable. They are held up as_ boobies, 
cowards, incapable of handling their weapons, 
drinking themselves into Dutch courage, having 
to be flogged out of holes, or from behind water- 
butts, by women, to make them march towards 
the frontier, and cowering at the sight of eithora 
gun ora Prussian. All this is incalculably bad, 
but it simply illustrates the malignity generated 
by such struggles betweon even the bravest and 
most generous nations. ‘These caricatures were 
relished with immeasurable delight by the soldiers 
as they tramped to the point of departure, where, 
a delay occurring, a sort of camp was improvised, 
and a regular concert took place, in which M. 
Offenbach carried off the honours with his “ Lo, 
now, the sabre of my sire,” and ‘I dote on 
the military,” varied by the thrilling  sol- 
diers’ chorus, and—now need I tell you ?— 
‘Was ist” and “ Kennst du.” Some excitement 
was created by a municipal announcement posted 
on the walls of Hamburg concerning the incidents 
that have taken place on the Rhine. But the 
clamour was a cheerful one, inasmuch as many a 
neat-handed Gretchen was employed in offering 
raw herrings, with cucumber salad, and sundry 
Delicatassen of a similar kind to the departing 
warriors, with uncounted mugs of beer. When 
the break-up took place, as it did only by degrees, 
it was evident in numerous cases the cucumber 
and herrings had taken a peculiar effect upon the 
consumers. You must consider, however, in con- 


nection with this the amazing capacity of the 


young German for malt liquor. The quiet ease 
with which he can drain schoppen after schoppen 
until a song or a dance is proposed; the fury 
with which he falls into both, with the voice of 
a Red Indian and the antics of a lunatic; and 
then, resuming his spectacles, subside into a 
grave conversation on politica, is astonishing. 
But the last of the battalions is vanishing through 
the gates; the inveterate echoes of ‘‘ There's no 
German maid,” &c.—a palpable untruth, since 
every “him” on the ground appears to have some 
German maid to regard it as quite a duty to kiss 
him before he goes, and very properly—rise once 
more; you have glimpses in long succession of the 
ponderous railway carriages used here, thronged 
with men and bowered with branches, and then, 
with an erulting shout, these men like the 
others go away to their fate, whatever it may be. 
Musing on this, you pass a window all aglow with 
highly-coloured portraits of the King, the Crown 
Prince, General Moltke, with that calm keen face 
of his; General Vogel Von Falkenstein, whom I 
saw at Hanover, veteran, lion-like, and, they 
say, the most obstinate officer in the German 
army; General Steinmetz, and the others: 








their breasts are blazoned, and their eyes 
daring France with unmistakeable confidence. 
There is a scandalous sketch in a well-known 
journal, of the Emperor Napoleon, a ghost, driving 
his own hearse, the coffin bearing his initials 
L. N., and the horses being skeletons, bearing, 
one, the legend “ Famine ;” and the other, “ Pesti- 
lence.” Of maps there is no end. Neither of 
manuals of patriotic lyrics, in addition to a whole 
bard sheet of new music, glorious among which in 
the windows is a wonder for this city, which is 
affluent in peace and starved by war. “The Ham- 
burgh March,” which you shall hear nightly in 
those gardens wherein though men may come and 
men may go, the beer goes on for ever. 











THE “FURIA FRANCESE.” 





About two o'clock on Friday afternoon the ex- 
citement in Paris began. At that time (writes a 
correspondent) we heard the first whisper of the 
check at Weissenburg. None suspected for an 
instant that the news was already one day old. Not 
until the English papers came in, at half-past eight 
in the evening, was there any idea that Government 
had concealed its reverse for twenty-four hours. 
Instantly upon the appearance of the despatch 
which told of General Douay’s defeat, the furia 
Francese began to show itself. The cook deserted 
his fourneau, the commissionnaire forgot his errand, 
the garcon de café fled his duties and took counsel 
with the sommelier of the opposition shop, The 
badauds and the gobemouches of the Boulevard 
rushed upon the kiosques like vultures. Within two 
minutes there were groups formed; within twenty 
the streets were densely crammed. Any one who 
chose to speak at the top of his voice was sure of an 
auditory; any one who wore an uniform was sup- 
plicated to explain his views. Ata dozen different 
points on the boulevard the ‘‘ Marseillaise”’ was raised. 
Procossions began to form, with twopenny-half- 
penny flags at their head. The mob _ believed 
itself to have been insulted by MM. Léon and 
Dreher, and instantly commenced an attack upon 
their premises. The shutters were hastily put up, 
but they were not high enough to protect the glass. 
After awhile, a detachment turned down the Rue 
Richelieu, and paid their attentions to M. Hirsch, a 
banker suspected of favouring the Prussian cause. 
So great was the eagerness of the patriotic crowd, 
that, in the absence of stones, it smashed M. 
Hirsch’s windows with its hard-earned coppers. 
After these sacrifices on the shrine of their 
country, the Parisians began to allow their imagi- 
nations fair play. First a whisper of suggestion, 
then a shout of conviction, arose. It was true, no 
doubt, that General Douay had fallen, that his 
division was crushed; but Marshal MacMahon had 
taken ample vengeance. Every man Jack of the 
Prussian army was killed, or wounded, or prisoner. 
The Prince Royal was taken. Guns and colours— 
all had been lost. To those who asked whence the 
news of this great success had come, it was triumph- 
antly answered, ‘ A private despatch received at the 
office of the Moniteur/’’ Then began shouts and 
songs and processions over all the city. Some 
recruits of the Garde Mobile, on their way to the 
station, dressed up a guy in helmet and tunic, fixed 
a needle-gun in his hand, and paraded him on an 
omnibus through the streets. The ‘ Marseillaise ” 
was roared in every thoroughfare, and in not a few 
alleys. Passing soldiers were cheered to death. 
But after a time fell a damp upon the public spirit. 
Iucredulous souls had been to the Ministry of the 
Interior and learned that there was nothing new; 
and then came in the English papers, with the pain- 
ful confirmation of the defeat. But the people 
shouted all the louder, and sang the more vigorously, 
and threw stones at Messrs. Leon and Dreher’s 
shutters with more successful aim than ever. And 
in such a vacarme we went to bed. 

This morning Paris awoke somewhat discouraged, 
and not a little irritated. But almost before the 
city had had time to revolve its grievances, came out 
the rumour of last night, all fresh and smiling, not 








a bit the worse for its death and burial twelye hours 
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since. This time there was no doubt from what 
source it sprung. A despatch from England had 
been read upon the Bourse, in presence of a hundred 
credible witnesses. And so Paris went mad again, 
‘* Twenty-five thousand prisoners—the Prince Royal 
—Prince Frederick Charles—the King!” Guns and 
cannon, and all the other “ properties,”’ were brought 
out once more. Messrs. Léon and Dreher’s windows 
were smashed again. M. Hirsch was hooted, for the 
public purse of sous had been emptied overnight. F 
Flags made their appearance as if by magic. The id 
Rue de la Paix looked like an aisle of the Great 
Exhibition. Ladders were planted against the café 

fronts, and excited garcons dragged out strange 

devices of glass and iron. The lamp business felt 

a serious rise, and the gasmen were all agog. But 

those dreadful persons who will have information 

from the fountain head, set off once more for the 

Ministry of the Interior. They crammed tho 

Place DBeauveau to overflowing. And when it 

was announced, in the stereotyped form, that 

“there is no news from the frontier,” something 

almost like a riot ensued. A judicious suggestion 

of burning down the Bourse drew off the mob. 

To the sempiternal air of the ‘ Marscillaise” they 

roared along the Boulevard. But they didn’t 

burn down the Bourse, though their furious 

irruption compelled it to close. Foiled in this 

direction, they fired a few more stones at MM. Leon 

and Drcher’s shutters, and hooted M. Hirsch all 

over again. Then every man of them commenced 

to harangue the crowd, and the flags to vanish even 

more rapidly than they had come forth. At the Place 

Vendéme, M. Ollivier himself came out upon the 

balcony of his official residence and made a speech ; 

but the agitation could not be calmed by such 

amiable means. Then an appeal was drawn up and 

signed by all the Ministers, exhorting the people to 

have patience. In vain. News they want—news, 

and the liberty of the press. For those boons they 

shout and cry and sing. They are not at all likely 

to get them; and so Paris prepares itself for a 

stormy night. 
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J) and Solfeggi by Rubini, Crivelli, &e, ; Songs and Ballads Cs ERS ELEN ENTH BOOK, containing 
by Gounod, Schubert, Schira, Balle, Wallace, Macfarren, aud celebrated Trioe from popular English Operas. 
Hatton. ’ ; ae | (YRAMER’S TWELFTH BOOK, containing 

NRAMER’S SIXTH BOOK, containing Duets,! (J songs by Modern Composers—Gounod, Lalfe, sullivan, 

Trios, and Part-songs by celebrated Composers. | David, Arditi, Levey. 


consisting of 





Loxpon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Recent Srarezt, W. ; 
anp SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 


GRAMER’S HARMONIUM BOOK. 


CONTAINING 15 SACRED PIECES, EASILY AND EFFECTIVELY ARRANGED. 
Price SIXPENCE. F'ree by Post for SEVEN Stamps. 


Loxpoy: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Rzszxr Srreer, W.; 
Ann SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 














NEW 


GRAND PIANOFORTE: 
COTTAGE DESIGN. . 
(TRICHORD. CHECK ACTION.) 
ROSEWOOD, 70 Guineas. WALNUT, 75 Guineas, 


HE improvement has been attained by an altera- 
tien of the Mechznism ; by a new mode of Stringing ; hy 

the use of the ‘Stad;” by the new Metallic Bridge; and by 

the redistribution of the Supports of the ‘ ‘Table d’Harmonie? 

Of this special pianoforte a writer in the St. James’s Magazine 
of Feb., 1859, in an able article on pianes in general, remarks :— 
“The tone is certainly very fiue, and those who have no room 
in their houses for Grand Pianos would do weil to try the new 
instrument.” The Leader of Jan 2 says :—'‘ We have inspected 
and can pronounce upon the merits of the ‘Stud’ Upright Piano- 
forte by Messrs. Cramer. The extrinsic advantages are that you 
get the benefits of the Grand Piano in an instrument which takes 
up much less room, and is much less costly. Its intrinsic ad- 
vantages are mechanical. . .. The eftects may be appreciated 
(even by young ladies guileless of mechanics) in the richness ot 
tone and susceptibility of shades of expression.” The Orchestra 
of Dec. 19 says:—‘* Most satisfactory, whether as regards tone 
and touch, or that less definable quality of answering to the feel- 
ing of the player, either in continuity or contrast. The form and 
external finish leave nothing to be desired.” The London Re- 
view of Feb. 20 says:—'‘The empire of the grand pianos is 
threatened. Messrs. Cramer & Co, have invented a new style 
of cottage pianoforte, which, by the application of a new prin- 
ciple of stringing, gives forth much of the sonorouszess, and 
produces those delicate effects of light and shade peculiar to the 
grand piano.” Public Opinion of Feb, 20 says :—‘ A new con- 
struction, patented by Messrs. Cramer & Co., which produces a 
richness and ampiitude of vibration strongly resembling the 
grand piano. Certainly, in its power of tone, capacity for pro- 
ducing delicate nuances of expression, and general precision, 
this instrument matks an important stage in the process of 
pianoforte manufacture.” 





London: 207, Regent Street; 43, Moorgate Street, 
Baicuton West Street. Drntiy: Westmoreland Street 
Beurast: High Street. 


May be had of Woon & Co., Evinburgh; and J. Murr Woop & 
Co., Glasgow. Mitsom & Sox, Lath; Smitu & Son, anv 
llimg & Sos, Live rpool, and Birkenhead. 


gvus?t 


PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS, 
(Post Free fer 25 Stamps, ) 


ALL GLORY, LAUD, AND HONOUR. 


QUARTET AND CHORUS. 


COMPOSED BY 
Cc. E. 


WILLING, 
ORGANIST OF HB FovxpiinG, AND LATE OF ALL Saints, 
MARGARRT STREBT. 

ARRANGED FROM “TUE BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE 
WITH 


ACCOMPANIMENT FOR ORGAN OR PIANOFORTE, 


PUBLISHED 





CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Regent Street, W. 











C RAMER’S NEW PIANOFORTE SOLOS. 
) _— 
Deux Iwpromptus pourle Piano. Composée par * d. 
Charles Hallé .......cccccrecccevcvecesesses 3 
Caamen & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


CRAMER'S NEW SONGS. 


OY THINK NOT THAT I CAN FORGET 
| THEK. Written by B. S. Montcomsry. Music by 
Kumapetn Putir. 2s. 6d. 

Cuaurr & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, ¥". 


h ARGUERITE. Mazurka. By T. M. M UDIE.. A DED LEA VES. Words by L. i. F. = 
Price 3s. 
Caamaa & Co. Limited, 201, Regont-street, W. | W. C. Levey. 3. 
Cramzn & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


‘TELLA. Nocturne. By T, M. Mupie. 


w . . : 
& Co. Limited, 201, t-street, W. 
ee mn cemteaas. Cramer & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


Tenexavux. Adapted from a melody of Paul Henrion by 


3s. wPrAk TENDER WORDS. Sung by Mrs. 
iN Howard Paul. 38 





RINGING THEM 


A 
WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 
THE BEST ann CHEAPEST 


SEWING MACHINES 


IN THE WORLD. 





GROVER AND BAKER. 
150, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W., and 
59, BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL. 








¥> OSE BLANCHE WALTZ. By W. C. haves. 1 he PEARL. A Souvenir. Words by L. H. F. 


l Solo 4s, Duet 5s. pu Teungsavx. Music by Bonpgss. Price 3s. 


EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED. 
Instruction GRATIS. 





Caauaa & Co., Limited, 201, Regent Street, W. { Bausa & Co, Limited, 201 Regent-strect, W. 


| Illustrated Prospectus and Samples of Work sent j ost free. 
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CRAMER’S VOCAL GEMS. 


SIXPENCE EACH NUMBER. 


PRICE 


POST FREE FOR SEVEN STAMPS. 








No. 
The Parting. 
Alice Gray. 
= in the Cradle of the 


The ‘Anchen’ 's weighed. 
The Thorn. 
I'd be a Butterfly. 


1.—15 ENGLISH SONGS. 

The Ploughboy. 

Be mine, dear Maid, 
Welcome me home, 
Cherry ripe ! 

Long, long ago! 

Isle of Beauty. 

Beneath the Willow Tree, 
Where the Bee stcks. Banks of Allan Water. 


No. 2.—15 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 

When Johnny comes marching | Hark! I hear an Angel sing. 
home again, I’m lonely since my Brother 

The Mocking Bird. died. 

Beantiful Dreamer. Tramp, tramp. 

’Tis but a little faded Flower. {| Nelly Ray. 

Watching for Pa. Rock me to sleep, Mother. 

Come home, Father ! Soug of the Sea-shell. 

Mill May. Wait for the Waggon. 

Beautiful Isle of the Sea. 


No. 3.—6 DUETS. 

Lassie, would ye love me? 

Sainted Mother, guide his 
Footsteps. 


Evening Bells. 

J know a Bank. 

As it fell upon a Day. 
Ihe Exile of Erin. 


No. 4.—12 SONGS BY BALFE & WALLACE. 
Annie, dear, good bye. Alice. 

The convent cell, The rose that opes at morn. 
Sweet Spirit, hear my prayer. | A lowly youth. 

Mary, don’t forget me. The dawn is breaking o’er us. 
When Morning’s light is break- | Come, smile again. 


ing Norah, Darling ! don’t believe 
Bonnie Kate. them. 
No. 5.—12 SACRED SONGS. 


The Dove of the Ark, 
Hymn of Eve. 
Davia Singing before Saul. 
Author of Good, 

iratitude, 
Bethlehem. 
Lamb of the Father. 


No. 6.—12 OLD ENGI 
When forced from dear Hebe. 
Pray, Goody. 

Water parted from the Sea. 

Is there a heart that never 
loved. 

The Vicar of Bray. 

Oh say not woman’s heart is 
bought. 


No. 7.—12 SONGS BY SCHUBERT 

Weary flowers their buds are | My life is but a summer day. 

closing. Tis sweet to think. 
Hark ! the lark. Dear mother, do not chide me. 
Thine is my heart. A Warrior I am, 
Weep not for friends departed. | The Tear. 
Who is Sylvia? Smooth is the moonlit sea. 
Ave Maria, 


No. 8.—15 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 


Ey’ry Day will I give thanks, 

Ere Infancy’s Bud. 

The World of Changes. 

O Lord, we trust in Thee. 

Light and Life dejected 
guish, 


ISH SONGS. 

There the silver'd waters roam. 
In Infancy. 
Just like 

rose. 

There was a jolly Miller. 
Love is but an April day. 
Ere around the huge oak, 


love is yonder 


€ome where my love lies | Gentle Annie. 
dreaming, Gone are the Days. 

Hard Times, come agaim wo | Lottie in the Lane, 
more. Ring de Banjo. 


Annie Lisle. 

Footsteps on the Stairs, 
Nelly was a Lady. 
Beantiful Star. 

Ulalie. 


Forget and forgive, 
Maggie by my side, 

Good News from Home. 
The Sunny Side the Way. 


No. 9.—12 OPERA SONGS. 

Te As a 3 Home — “ Jessy | In that Devotion—‘ Matilda.” 

Maid of the Silv’ry Mail—‘‘ The 
River Sprite.” 

My Bud of May—“ She Stoops 
to Conquer.” 

Coo! says the Gentle Dove— 
* Panchinello.” 

I've Watched him — ‘‘ Hel- 
vellyn.” 

When the Elves at Dawn do 
pass—‘‘ Amber Witch.” 


only - Ribbon —“ The Sleep- 
ing Queen.” 

Gone is the Calmness from 
my heart—‘ Matilda.” 

Keep thy Heart foc me—** Rose 
of Castille.” 

He'll mi-s me—“* She Stoops 
to Conquer.” 

For Mer Sweet Sake—‘“ The 

Bride of Seng.’ 


No. 10.—HAYDN’S CANZONETS.—Ier Set. 

The Mermaid’s Song. 

Vecollection, 

My Mother bids me bind my 
Hair. 


No. 11.—HAYDN’S CANZONETS.—2np Set. 


Sailoi’s Song. She never Told her Love. 
The Wanderer, Why Asks my Fair One? 


Despair. 
Far from this throbbing Bosom. 
Fidelity. 





yt 2 Content, 
No. 12.—15 CURISTY MINSTREL’S SONGS. 
Jenny _ Ah, never deem my Love can 
I'd chocse to be a Daii change. 
My Mem’cy turns wit  Fond- | Jeannie Lee. 
ness back, Old Jeasy.° 
Ob, think not Love is light as a up for Uncle Sam, my 
Fame. 8 
The Little One that died, Julietta Bell, 
Lillie Dale. I’m off to Baltimore. 
Cheer up, Sam Jonn Brown lies mould’sing in 
Uncle Ned. the Grave. 





No. 13.—SELECTION OF IRISH MELODIES. 


O breathe not his name. The meeting of the waters. 

Believe me, if all those en- | Lesbia has a beaming eye. 
dearing young charms. The last rose of summer, 

Love’s young dream. The minstrel boy. 

Go where glory waits thee. The valley lay smiling. 

The barp that once through | Erin ! the tear and the smile. 
Tara's halls. sy that lake. 

Rich and rare were the gems} Has sorrow thy young days 
she wore. faded, 


No. 14.—6 SACRED DUFTS. 





O give thanks. Jerusalem the Golden. 
Hast thou cheered the broken- | The Pilgrims of the night. 
hearted. Graceful Consort. 
Nearer home, 
No. 15.—12 SONGS BY DIBDIN. 


Tom Bowling. 

While the lads of the village. 
Farewell, my trim-built wherry! 
Jolly young waterman, 

Ned that died at sea. 

Poor Jack. 


The last shilling. 

The Sailor's journal, 

Tom Tackle. 

The constant Sailor. 
Lovely Nan. 

The Greenwich pensioner. 


No. 16.—12 SONGS BY H. RUSSELL AND 
J. P. KNIGHT. 
I’m afloat. 


Poor Rosalie. 
She wore a Wreath of Roses. 


The Emigrant’s Farewell. 
Life on the Ocean Wave, Shall I sing you a Song of thc 





Pretty Dove. Past ? 
Woodman, spare that Tree ! The old Sexton. 
Why ehime the Bells so merrily? | The young Savoyard. 


The Ivy Green, 
No. 17.-12 BALLADS BY LINLEY. 


Little Nell. Thy mem’ry comes like some 
Estelle. sweet Dream. 

Are you coming, bonnie Annie? | Why do I love thee yet? 

Come out with me, trace Darling. 

They have given you toanother. | Laurette. 

Blue eyed Nell. Whistle, and I'll come to you 
I can know thee no more, my 


No. 18.—5 SONGS BY BISILOP. 
Tlome, sweet Home. Lid me discourse. 
Should he upbraid, The Pilgrim of Love. 
Tell me, my Heart. 


No. 19.—15 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 


Angels, my Loved One, will — the Willow she’s slecp 
rock me to sleep. 

The old Pine Woods, 

Louisiana Bell. 

What is Home without a 
Mother ? 

Lucy Lee. 

Gentle Nettie Moore, 

De ole Kitchen, 








Swe “ Love, forget me not. 
Old Bob Ridley. 
The Song of the Rose. 
Sn coming. 

am Iso happy. 
Rid n’ in a Railway Keer. 
Keemo Kimo, 


No. 20—SIXTEEN SCOTTISH SONGS, 


The Campbells are comin’ Ye banks and braes o’ bonnic 
0 Nancy, wiltthou gang wi’ me? Doon. 

Annie Laurie. Duncan Gray. 

Within a mile of Edinburgh. O Charlie is my darling. 

I’m o’er young to marry yet. A highland lad my love war 
\uld Jang syne. born. 

0, my love is likea red, red nose. | Green grow the rushes, O} 
Comin’ thro’ the rye. Auld Robin Gray, 

John Anderson, my Jo, Roslin Castle, 


No. 21.—6 SEA SONGS. 


The Deep, am 4 Sea. 
The Last Wate 
Outward Bound, 


No. 22.—10 ITALIAN OPERA SONGS. 


O thou fairand tender blossom, | In whispers soft and light. _ 
Childhood’s fair Dream, To be happy and pass life with 





The Sea. 
The Death of Nelson, 
The Bay of Biscay. 


The Troubadour’s Song. pleasure. 
Oh Summer Night. In our green Valley. 
Calmly the Day is dying. Fair one, thy toils are ended 


Gaily thro’ Life wander. 
No. 23.—12 SONGS OF THE RHINELAND. 


Home beloved. The Locksmith’s Apprentice, 
The Mill-wheel. The Rhine Song. 

True unto Death. The Violet and the Maiden. 
The Forget-me-not, Iago’s Toast. 

Merry and wise, My Pipe. 

May Morning. The livelong Day. 


No. 24.—15 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 








Love is Life’s radjant Star. Let me kiss him for his 
A little more Cider. Mother. 
Willie’s on the dark blue Sea, | Nelly Bly. 
Old Aunty Neal, Corne 
Susan Rayne. She sleeps in the Valley. 
Softly falls the Moonlight. Golden Years. 
= but never tell. Where has Lula ie gone ? 
Willie, we have missed | Jeanie with the light-brown 
aa Hair. 





No. 25.—12 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 
Mother would comfort me. Just after the Battle, 
Just before the Battle, Mother. | Ring the Bell softly, 
Be kind to the Lov’d ones at | Gentle Jenny Gray. 
Home. Mother kissed me in my 
Mother, oh, Sing me to Rest. Dream. 
My Skiff is by de Shore. The Cottage by the Sea. 
The Little One that died. Old Dog Tray, 


No. 26.—12 SONGS BY G. A. MACFARREN 
AND HENRY SMART. 

The heating of my own heart. | Paquita. 

Do ye think of the Days ? The Rhine Maiden. 

The Lime-trees by the River. { dream of thee at Morn. 

The magic of the Flower, Down by the old Mill Stream. 

When we two parted, The Lily and the Stream, 


No. 





27.—6 TWO-PART SONGS BY 
MENDELSSOHN. 
The May-bells and Flowers. Autumn Song. 


O wert thou in the cauld blast? | ‘The Passage Birds’ Parting 
I would that my Love, Song. 
Greeting. 


No. 28.—11 HUMOROUS SONGS 


The Young Man from the | Ridin’ in a Railroad Keer. 
Country. Oh! and he Loved me dearly. 

Emmer Jane. Josiah and his Sally. 

I never does nothing at all. Way down in Maine. 

Pretty Colette. Peeping through the window 

Mamma won't bring me out. pane, 

The Man at the Nore, 


No. 





29.—9 SONGS FOR BASS AND 
BARITONE VOICES. 
Farewell to the Mountain. 
The good old Days of the 
Country Squire, 
The brave old Oak, 
King Christmas, 


The Wolf. 

the Wanderer, 
The Man of War. 
Love and Courage. 


Who deeply drinks of Wine, 


No. 30.—12 COMIC SONGS. 
The cross old Bachelor, I would I were Lord Mayor 
Jock o' the Mill. Lord Lovel, 
Vollee-W oll e-Hama, Fanny Grey. 
Chickaboo. Ben Battle. 
I'm lively Pompey Jones, The Cork Leg. 
A Nursery Legend. Giles Scroggins’ Ghost, 


No. 31.—11 NATIONAL SONGS 
The Marseillaise Hymn, The Red, White, and Blue. 
Savourneen Deelish, The Moon's on the Lake, 
Variant pour la Syrie, Cruiskeen Lawn. 
Jenny Jones. tule Britannia, 
rhe bonny Hills of Scotland, God save the Queen. 
Ben Bolt. 


No. 82.—10 SONGS FOR CONTRALTO 
VOICES. 


Swifter far than summer’s flight. | Gentle Troubadour. 





The Orphan, Young Emmeline, 

Alas! those Chimes so sweetly | W aitir g for the Spring. 
stealing. Return, return, 

Sweet and low, Wind of the | The re 5 are in Blossom. 
Western Sea, When the Lamp is shattered. 


No. 33.—9 SONGS BY MENDELSSOHN, 
MEYERBEER, AND MOZART, 

The First Violet, The Fishermaiden, 

The Garland. The Vio'et. 

Cradle Song. She and J. 

Spring Song. On Music's softest Pinion, =, 

*Tis thus ordain’d. 


No. 84.—9 SONGS BY CHARLES GOUNOD 
Courtly Dove. Fatal Star. 

The Lark Song. Very sad, oh, widow'd Queen, 
The Elf's Trip. For lack of Gold he left me. 
Gold and Gray. Bear him forth threagh the 
Fairer than the Morning. Night. 


No. 85.—10 SONGS FOR TENOR VOICES, 


Yes, let me |'ke a Soldier fall. | The Muleteer’s Song, 
I met her firs’. The Star of Love, 
Pale from my Lady's lattice. The Bud of May, 
Wear this Flower, and think | Good Morrow. 








of me. "Twas Kank and Fame that 
Under the greenwood Tree. tempted thee. 
No. 86.—9 POPULAR BALLADS AND 


CAVATINA. 
Pretty Star of the Night. O1} rest thee, Babe. 
The Mistletoe Bough, Oh! ’tis the melody, 
Speak tender words. Young Ellen Loraine, 
The Rover’ . Bride. Lilla’s a a, 
The Maid of Llangollen, Meet me in the Willow Glen, 





Lonpon: CRAMER & CO., 201, Recznr Srrezt, W. 
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JUST PUBLISHED, PRICE ONE SHILLING, 
FREE BY POST FOR THIRTEEN STAMPS. 


SONGS OF THE WAR 


CFrench and German) 
AS NOW SUNG BY THE BELLIGERENT ARMIES. 





WITH THE ORIGINAL WORDS AND AN ENGLISH 








TRANSLATION. 
CONTENTS: 
THE RHINE SONG. WAS BLASEN DIE TROMPETEN. 
NONS L'AVONS EU, VOTRE RIN ALLEMAND, LE CHANT DU DEPARY. 
THE GERMAN FATHERLAND, THE SWORD SONG. 
MOURIR POUR LA PATRIE. THE MARSEILLAISE. 
NDON : 


CRAMER AND Co. LIMITED, 


201, REGENT STREET, W. 





NEARLY READY. 


CRAMER’S HDITION 


CELEBRATED CHORUSES. 


FROM HANDEL'S “ ee. 








No. 1, “AND THE GLORY OF THE LORD,” &o. “ * an od - aa 
o% 4 Y«G@LORY TO’ GOD” a id = i ad be m fe ae 
. Mer HE SHALL PURIFY,” &o. “ si an rp - os - “ od. 
' “ « BEHOLD THE LAMB OF GOD” pit ne wi ‘3 ea re eo si ‘ 
, 3. “FOR UNTO US A CHILD IS BORN” .. i sn és i a ss ind . 
, 4. “ALL WE LIKE SHEEP” : ae he ied ia ee a ow a 
, 5. “LIFT UP YOUR HEADS” 2d. 
, 6. “HALLELUJAH CHORUS” 2d. 
, 7. “BUT THANKS BE TO GOD” 14d. 
, 8 “WORTHY IS THE LAMB” 2d. 
, ®% “AMEN CHORUS” , lid. 
FROM HAYDN’S “CREATION.” 
» 10. “MARV'LLOUS WORK” .. ‘a a es - oT ee ee ee wi . 1d. 
» ll. “AWAKE THE HARP” .. ° .. ée - Or NS * oe - a a ih 
, 12. “HEAVENS ARE TELLING” , wh 2 5 AU 70 ois oe oe + 3d, 
"13 “AGHIEVED I8 THE GLORIOUS WORK” 2d. 
» 14, “PRAISE THE LORD OF EARTH AND SKY” Loge 2d. 


TO BE CONTIND JED. 


Lonpon: CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 
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